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So far neither of the political parties 
has been able to fasten the blame for 
the Japanese beetle on the other party. 
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The spring may have been all right 
but there’s a hard fall ahead for a lot of 
our politicians. 

g 


The general hot wave was a fine 
thing for the girls-as it gave them a 
chance to bring out their furs. 


g 
Mergers are the order of the day. 
Now if they had only nominated one 
ticket—Hoover and Smith—and let it 
go at that, think what a lot of trouble 
it would have saved. 
q 
With so many G. O. P. chiefs taking 
to fishing the Democrats may be able 
to detect something fishy yet. 
q 
The $1000-a-plate dinner to help Com- 
mander Byrd was called off. Really, 
it is hard to see much in the idea of 
trying to eat this hardy explorer to the 
south pole. 


q 


Captain Campbell of London is going 
to a desert in Syria with his racing auto 
to find room enough to beat the record 
held by an American, He will not let 
the sands of the desert grow cold. 


q 


The Department of Labor announces 
that the selling of newspapers by boys 
builds up character. Now that was a 
political slip, for the department is un- 
der Republican administration, and the 
Democratic candidate for president sold 
papers when a boy. 

q 


The husband calling contest is some- 
times between the other woman who 
alls him up and the wife who calls him 
down. 

gq 


Now that both Smith and Hoover 
have accepted their nominations the big 
question is which one will the people 
accept. 
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Seems the denizens of the underworld 
at Chicago have raised a $500,000 fund 
for defense in the courts. But there is 
not likely to be a rush of lawyers to the 
city, for if that money is paid out and 
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the results are not satisfactory the 


lawyer’s chances to make a longevity 
record will be very materially de- 
‘creased. 

gq 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


ADIO is a comparatively new thing. 
Its practicability is proved but its 
possibilities are yet indefinite. But it 
is already affecting established things. 
One of these is the press. Radio can 
get the news to the public quicker than 
a newspaper can. This has been dem- 
onstrated on many occasions. The re- 
sult of the Tunney-Heeney fight, for in- 
stance, was made known over the air 
before it appeared in print. In fact, 
“Tex” Rickard, promoter of that match, 
blamed radio for the small attendance. 
And now radio has carried the mes- 
sages of the Republican and Democratic 
nominees for president to millions be- 
fore they appeared in the newspapers. 
Such things lead some people to think 
that radio is dooming the press. This 
is not so. The radio will augment but 
never replace the press. It bears about 
the same relationship to newspapers 
and magazines as automobiles and air- 
craft do to railroads. They are auxil- 
iaries. But whereas the combination 
of plane and motor will sooner or later 
replace the rail, radio can never hope 
to oust reading. 

Radio, of course, is already eliminat- 
ing “special extras.” The latter carry 
nothing more than a bulletin of some 
important news happening and by the 
time it comes out radio has already 
flashed the news to millions. Thus the 
newspaper extra is ruled out by the 
simple fact that it no longer pays; peo- 
ple are already aware of the fact. 

Still, that does not mean that a public 
acquainted with and depending on the 
printed word these many years, is go- 
ing to give up its papers and magazines 
for news received by ear. The radio 
message, it must be admitted, is not as 
satisfactory or as satisfying as the writ- 
ten kind. “What goes in one ear quick- 
ly goes out the other” as far as the 
American public is concerned. A news 
flash, recording a single incident, can be 
more quickly handled by radio. Even 
so, it is a question of whether people 
will not continue to look for the same 
item in the press, if only for verifica- 
tion. Other news is more complicated. 
The droning voice of a man before a 
microphone is not as impressive as 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Modern Rail Splitters 
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headlines and visual display of news, 
and never will be. The acceptance 
speeches, for example, were eagerly 
listened to but their many phases came 
over the air in such a way as to make a 
digest and realization of import e, 
tremely difficult. That is why most 
the people who heard these messa: 
had to depend on the press as of vy: 
Those who assimilate knowledge ) 
do it slowly and methodically. 1) 
‘an only do that by studying and 
dering over the written word. 
only the newspaper and magazine . 
fill that important roll. 

The American press still lives! 
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Many a man who is neutral other» 
is glad prohibition came along befo: 
the freedom and boldness of flapperis 
He feels pretty sure that his saloon 
would have been spoiled just like 
barber shop—and just the same way. 
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POLITICAL ARGUMENTS 


OULDN’T the political argu 

ments look funny if the partis: 
editors and speakers spoke out the rea! 
reasons that govern them in the ca 
paign? Those reasons that have not! 
ing in the world to do with the candi- 
dates and platforms, for they had taken 
sides before they knew anything 
either. 

One man will argue that we should 
all vote for Hoover because Hoover has 
a world-wide view and experienc 
that he is an engineer, a man who sx 
and plans ahead, and is thus by trainin 
a high-class executive. Yet this sanx 
gentleman would have argued for Low- 
den just as loyally if Lowden had been 
the nominee, though these particula: 
things could not have been said of him. 
Another will tell us that Smith ought to 
be elected because he has proven his 
executive ability by governing the ricli- 
est and most populous state in the Un- 
ion so satisfactorily as to cause all par- 
ties to support him for that positio: 
and because he is such a human, bi 
hearted, open-hearted, lovable, ma: 
netic sort of man. Yet if Reed of Mis- 
souri had been nominated our adhesion 
would have been asked for very differ- 
ent but just as urgent reasons. 

There is a lot of hypocrisy in politi 


































especially by the partisans. Stumpers 


with the pen and the voice try to mov 
us by arguments that have no weigh! 
with themselves at all. A speaker o: 
editor who always supports the sani 
party, and would not consider an) 


other, should not go into personalilics 
at all. He should scarcely mention the 


platforms, for they make little or 1 


difference to him. To be honest and 
sincere he should urge us to suppor! 
his party because of the broad, genera! 
principles that characterize it—if there 
are any. Or, to stick close to the truth, 


he might say: “I urge you to vote fo! 


this candidate because I am for him: 


and I am for him because my person 
interests are involved or because 


father and grandfather always vote’ 
for this party.’ That would be a pow! 
argument, but nine times out of ten 1! 


would be the truth. 
Moral: Let everybody think for hin 
self. 
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Labor, Politics and Unemployment 


ABOR day 
5 in 1928 
finds the 


American Fed- 
eration of La- 
bor professedly 
neutral as far 
as the presiden- 
tial campaign is 
concerned, This 
is a change of 
policy; a return 


to the federa- 
tion’s original 





practice. It was 
different on La- 
bor day in 1924, 
That year union labor cast its lot with 
the La Follette movement, helping the 
progressive ticket roll up 4,800,000 votes, 
the largest number received by any 
third party in American history. And 
in the three preceding presidential cam- 
paigns the federation’s leaders support- 
ed the Democratic nominees. But the 
federation has had a change of heart, 
for the present campaign finds labor’s 
executive council admitting: 


The Colliery 


The American Federation of Labor has 
found from experience that the best inter- 
ests of its entire membership have been 
protected and conserved by a 


little choice between Hoover and Smith. 
William Green, its president, had one 
conference with Smith but it is not 
known what transpired at their meet- 
ing. It is a coincidence, perhaps, which 
finds the federation’s present head, him- 
self a teetotaler, echoing that organiza- 
tion’s long standing urge for prohibi- 
tion modification. But just now it would 
appear that labor is torn between two 
loves. Smith, in effect, offers the work- 
ers beer while Hoover promises them 
continued high wages. 

Something might develop between 
now and November which would ally 
union labor with the Republican or 
Democrat nominee. Platform planks 
and nominating acceptance speeches, as 
usual, cater to labor, but President 
Green sees these as empty political ges- 
tures and waits for something more 
concrete. “The personal views of a 
candidate can give them an ertirely new 
meaning,” says Green, and this being 
a campaign of personalities, some action 
or statement by one or both nominees 
may be called up for consideration at 
the next meeting of the executive coun- 
cil at Washington Oct. 16. 

Outside of promising relief from the 
injunction and assuring the American 


worker of restricted immigration, nei- 
ther of the major parties offers to make 
labor a privileged class. Both Republi- 
cans and Democrats seem convinced 
that the “labor vote,” like’ some other 
hypothetical class votes, is only figura- 
tive in national elections. Recent ¢am- 
paigns show that the average worker 
votes as an individual in accordance 
with long-standing political affiliation. 

Though continuing to enjoy high 
wages in many trades, organized labor 
as a whole has lost considerable ground 
since the death of Samuel Gompers, its 
former head. Mr. Green and the poli- 
cies of his “conservative” group are not 
wholly to blame. Changed conditions 
appear to be the prime factor. Fewer 
workers are organized. The federation 
membership of 4,000,000, considered a 
power in the 1920 campaign, is said to 
have fallen to 2,800,000. Union labor’s 
battle against non-union mines in the 
coal fields is another body blow. Over- 
production and over-building find many 
workers unemployed, not to mention 
the slump in the textile industry. Not 
long ago the federation reported that 11 
per cent of the organized workers in 24 
cities were without work and that in the 
building trades 22 per cent were out of 





strict adherence to a non-par- 





tisan policy. 


Still, that does not prevent 
organized labor from taking 
an active part in-the cam- 
paign even though the feder- 
ation officially holds aloof 
from the presidential contest. 
Some individual unions have 
indorsed candidates on their 
own hook. The railroad 
brotherhood, for instance, de- 
clares for Hoover. This was _ 
the same organization that op- 
posed Dawes for vice presi- 
dent on the ground that 
Dawes 


steel magnate. 
once such a grimy steel mill puddler. 
have been the inspiration of this tribute to labor by 
Frederick Arnold Hummer, 


As we glance through the record of past centuries 
we find in every land monuments to the glory of the 
conquerors of earth, palace and pyramid, temple and 
tomb, but where are the monuments to the myriad toilers 
in the ranks who made those conquerors possible? 
unsung, they march down the pathway of the ages carry- 


THE UNKNOWN LABORER 


NE of the best examples of sculpture’s recognition 
of the dignity and honor of labor is J. L. Gerome’s 
“The Puddler” (see cover picture) which stands in the 
yard of the New York home of Charles M. Schwab, 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis was 
The figure might 


author and playwright: 


Silent, 


jobs. The unions are begin- 
ning to realize, too, that 
strikes, in most cases, are 


more costly to employees than 
to employers. And _ fewer 
young people are entering the 
trades. In this day and age 
youth is more attracted by the 
prestige that goes with white- 
collar jobs notwithstanding 
the less money in it. As a re- 
sult, there is a dearth of ap- 
prentices. Great corporations 
have found that they can com- 
bat labor by organizing pri- 
vate “unions” which hold out 
greater benefits to their em- 
ployees. Labor also faces the 


was unfair to labor ing temple and pyramid, palace and tomb upon their die 
during the war. backs. With sweat and blood they built what others fact that more eflicient ma- 
And the federation itself is planned. Their endless toil raised the vast walls of chinery and manufacturing 


scrutinizing records of minor 
candidates preparatory to giv- 
ing support to those known to 
be sympathetic toward union 
labor and working against 
those who are not. Defeat in 
the primaries ofsa number of 
representatives regarded as 
unfriendly may or may not be 
significant of labor’s political 
influence in certain sections. 

As far as the presidential 
candidates are concerned, the 
federation professes to find 








towers of Nineveh, 


bricks of Ur. 


ples—even carved his gods! 


Babylon, the colossal figures of the Pharaohs, the mighty 
Their hands drove the galleys of 
Tyre and of Carthage to uncharted seas, dug the canals 
of Mesopotamia, tilled the fields of India, molded the 
From the earliest dawn of civilization they 
have grown man’s food, fought his wars, built his tem- 
We have raised a monument 
to the Unknown Soldier—why not one to that even 
mightier figure, the Unknown Laborer? 
base of his statue should be graved 


TO THE UNKNOWN LABORER OF THE AGES 
WHOSE CEASELESS TOIL HAS CREATED ALL 
THE WEALTH, THE POWER, THE PROSPERITY 


OF THE WORLD 


Upon the 


methods mean less human la- 
bor and cheaper and better 
products. 

Another crisis in the eter- 
nal struggle between capital 
and labor will come early in 
February when the Senate ju- 
diciary committee is schedul- 
ed to begin hearings on the 
Shipstead anti-injunction bill. 
This measure is being fought 
by organized manufacturers 
| who contend that strikers and 

agitators need to be curbed 
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The small army of federal employees  indecencies-properly prohibited by 
at Washington is agitated. Former Civil is difficult for the police to preven; no’ 
Service Commissioner Charles M. Gal- Violations of law without such clos: ne: 
loway charges that “efficiency-mad bu- vation of persons in autos as would gré 
reau chiefs are making slaves of govern- ram cage upon the privacy of ma tur 
f E : ectly harmless persons or having 1 of 
ment workers” and a stenographer in {to methods that would detract. i, of 
the Internal Revenue bureau takes her masure from enjoyment of the pa thi 
life because of the “pooling” system. the public at large. a 
The latter is an arrangement whereby per aes tie ‘a . 
“Labor Thinks in Terms of Muman all units are obligated to turn out a cer- Ps om ‘de yh tyne we heth« the 
Achievement” tain amount of work daily. However, m2 ant can Go What many Cities ” 

4 lave given up as hopeless. But [ 

though some nerves may not stand the Gréit sbtana 4q:haee teietted the | 
by the courts. For this reason manu- _ strain, there is no question that the av- ere of apne oa df she f ai o~ 
facturers deplore the labor planks of the erage government worker is better off proposes to “fi Ae os vd thi : - 
major parties and the anti-injunction mentally, physically and_ financially it Caled ai 6 — ~-2iguel a 
pronouncements in the acceptance than many white-collar workers else- en eee a 
speeches of both Hoover and Smith. where. es cad sha 
Labor, on the other hand, argues that as ss in the absence of President Coo! 4 
the growing tendency to invoke the in- The nation is giving interested eye ware of peenys eee at the Whit na 
junction in preventing organization, and ear to the efforts of Lieut. Col. U.S. CUS® Are DeIng ft eshened by a “I eas 
free speech, singing of hymns, peaceful Grant 3rd, grandson of the president sEkaiine said to wae oaewerth ti! ont 
picketing and peaceful assemblage and Civil war general of that name, to PUNns hake t Ss st pg ber 
strikes at the heart of the Constitution. jd the capital parks of auto “neckers” cine we a Ho, bey this is sone too 

The injunction has been a battle cry and “petters.” The local parks belong ar S t a — Salt 
of President Green since Mr. Gompers’s to the government and, as director of peoribuber | gre 
death sounded the knell of a political public buildings and parks, Col. Grant is re nol . scr 
labor party. Also, President Green is charged with keeping them in order. One of the oddest buildings in frui 
less tolerant of radical workers in and keeping order in them. Ina three !"8ton, architecturally speaking, i like 
union ranks. This is attested by labor’s page appeal to the public, this army occupied by the government we hot 
latest offensive against “reds” and officer urges the public to practice “good bureau. Erected nearly a hall swe 
“communists.” President Green reasons park manners.” -One of the nine pledg- one — by Robert Ferguson, oti 
that by becoming thoroughly “Amer- ¢¢ which he advocates is: porated his whims and ideas to ‘ 
icanized,” labor can accomplish more an extent that it was called “Ferg: hen 
than it could in the old davs. I will refrain from any action, pos- Folly.” . Its massive medieval wa!! me 

Labor sHould find solace this vear in ture or public display of amorousness close a central court on which h ; 

: 4 that might be offensive to-others or vun 
the thought that the unemployment situ- could set-a bad example to the chil- pre 
ation is not as serious as some politi- dren for whose benefit the parks are 
cians would make it appear and in the most especially needed. F 
fact that there has been a considerable *” 
take up of this slack in government and Now, the local parks have been used a fi 
local work. The Bureau of Labor Sta- for spooning purposes since the begin- Mi 
tistics expects conditions to become bet- ning of their existence. The “spoon- 
ter when over-crowded trades like coal ing” in parked autos of the present day ~ 
mining give more men to skilled trades had its counterpart in “sparking” in ot 
such as required in the auto, radio and parked buggies in the old days. That po 
electrical industries. is why many people see Col. Grant’s ef- 

“If we have reached the saturation fort doomed to failure. Romance can ns 
point of labor,” comments Ethelbert never be suppressed, they argue, and if mM, 
Stewart, commissioner of labor statis- young people are not premitted to spoon has 
tics, “then we must have shorter hours’ in the parks they will do it in private, Was 
or give more persons employment. We which, to some minds, is even worse. Con 
faced it when the eight-hour day was One-crusty old capital resident waxes ap 
adopted, and we face it again.” humorous by charging Col. Grant’s 

That is at the basis of the five-day campaign with belatedness inasmuch as Li 
week program which labor is now agi- a kiss administered in Rock Creek park Where Weather is Predicted Wril 
tating. The New York cloak and suit a half century ago won him a wife and x 
trade, comprising 35,000 workers, is al- —trouble. rooms open. It is said that the builder dri¢ 
ready working on that schedule, with- But it isn’t against wholesome love- hoped to sell it as a foreign embassy. pens 
out reduction in wages, and the federa- making that Col. Grant is crusading; it’s Another tale is that he expected to 1- ere 
tion wants to make the practice general. against the dark parked -autos, “forts of yy a foreigner, and built it to please “!° 
Declares President Green: those who outrage public decency.” Col. her. In either case he was disappoin!- HP! 


Grant further explains: 





ed. The building was pretty much 

white elephant until taken over by (he Tl 
government in 1888 for $150,000. lates 
first the weather bureau was a pa! chur 
the Signal Corps. In 1890 this w: pure 
harmless enough and perhaps afford a rel- was transferred from the army to ‘)¢ HH for 
atively innocuous safety valve for natural Agriculture‘department. will 
instincts, experience shows that they only as re ings 
too often lead to highly. improper conduct proj 
and to gross violations of public decency. defr 
Parked autos apparently afford just enough side. 
privacy to give that sense of security from shit 
observation which leads some persons to PP 


In pressing forward to the attainment of 
this ideal labor is willing to give the best 
of its individual and collective efficiency. 
It does not dream of individual wealth or 
riches, nor does it speculate upon the ad- 
vantages which may be gained through the 
exercise of corporate power. It thinks in 
terms of human achievement, of the en- 
hancement of human values, of spiritual 
and intellectual progress and of peoples 
made happier through an equitable distri- 
bution of the wealth which industry and 
labor create. 














“Spooning,” “petting” and “necking” in 
public have become noticeably prevalent in 
our parks during the last five years or so. 
While in the initial stages they may be 


A pare Mauritius stamp of 77 ): 
ago; valued at $1,500, brought only st 
at auction at a convention of the Soc: 
of Philatelic Americans. The acd 
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was that the owner had, unfortunately 
for him, ordered the stamp sold to the 
highest bidder, and by the time the 
stamp was put up the members had 
spent most of their ready cash. 

POS 

Though smaller paper currency will 
not make its formal appearance before 
next July, presses at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing are hard at work 
turning out the nation’s new medium 
of exchange. It will be stored until 
wanted. The new bills are about one- 
third smaller than the present ones. 
They are expected to mean a saving to 
the government. 

Me a 7 7 

Ice-cream weather recalls how Dolly 
Madison, vivacious wife of the fourth 
president, introduced this frozen. des- 
sert at the White House. She is said to 
have served it at a New Year’s eve re- 
ception and also at a state dinner. “A 
surprise for the occasion,” Mistress Dol- 
ly once told an inquiring guest. “It is 
called ice cream. The cream is from 
our own dairy at Montpelier, and the 
color and flavor is the essence of straw- 
berries from Virginia.” But Jefferson, 
too, served a frozen dessert, for Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, a member of Con- 
gress during that administration, de- 
scribes one White House dish as frozen 
fruit juices, well sweetened and shaped 
like a ball, but inclosed in a steaming 
hot pastry, the whole covered with rich 
sweet cream. 

a 7 MS & 

America is traveling more. The State 
department announces issuance of 188,- 
236 passports in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, an increase of 7,000 over the 
previous year. 

& M& & 

For the third time in its history the 
Customs court at Washington imposed 
a fine for contempt. V. W. Davis of 
Minnesota was ordered to pay $100 be- 
cause he represented himself as an at- 
torney. Sentence was later remitted 
upon promise not to repeat the offense. 

eh 

Preliminary work for the new $17,- 
500,000 Commerce department building 
has made the largest excavation in 
Washington’s history. -It takes in eight 
acres, being 300 feet longer than the 
Capitol site but not as wide. 

ss SF 

Local echo of tong wars made under- 
writers hesitate about insuring employ- 
ees of Chinese restaurants and laun- 
dries under the new workman’s com- 
pensation act. Finally one company of- 
fered to assume the risk, trusting that 
Celestials are not the bad risks they are 
supposed to be. 

s&s SS SB 


The Church of the Brethren is the 
latest denomination to plan a national 
church at Washington. Land has been 
purchased in the vicinity of the Capitol 
for a building of classic design which 
will harmonize with government build- 
ings in the vicinity. The cost of the 
project, estimated at $1,000,000, will be 
defrayed by popular subscription. Be- 
sides furnishing a place of public wor- 
ship for all Christian people, the 


THE PATHFINDER 


building will serve as a temple of peace 
inasmuch as it will be thrown open 
to public discussion of the Christian 
efforts to outlaw war. The Church of 
the Brethren consider that George 
Washington, warrior though he was, 
abhorred war and for that reason have 
selected the celebration in 1932 of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of His Country as the date of 
dedication of the temple. 
Pee 

Uncle Sam isn’t taking any chances 
with bandits. Government payrolls are 
now transported in heavily armored 
cars carrying expert marksmen. The 
sides of the car are broken with loop- 
holes for machine guns. Even the glass 
is bullet-proof. When the cars start out 
from the Treasury building the crews 
are locked inside and so remain until 





Protects the Pay 


the cash is delivered. The trucks are 
similar to those used by banks in cities 
troubled with payroll bandits. 
5 J MS A 7 

The District commits minor offenders 
to its reformatory at Lorton, Va. In 
the absence of prison walls bloodhounds 
track down those who attempt to es- 
cape—that is to say, they usually do. 
The other day, however, a negro youth 
made a get-away. The hounds tracked 
him to a house near the Potomac river. 
The man jumped into the river and 
swam to an island. There he obtained 
a log and paddled to safety. But when 
the frustrated trackers returned to the 





5 


reformatory they found that the pris- 
oner had been retaken hours previously 
in Washington. Now they are curious 
as to just who the hounds scented—and 
the reason for the stranger’s guilty con- 
science. 

a 5 7 a 


So Australia is sending a kangaroo to 
President Coolidge! It will be another 
case of an unwanted animal being sent 
to the capital zoo. Mr. Coolidge’s per- 
sonal zoo is already complete and if his 
wishes were consulted people would 
not send him any more such gifts, even 
if they are tokens of esteem. But White 
House records are full of strange gifts 
sent our chief executives, so the practice 


will probably continue. 
4 4 . 4 
There must be a little Scotch 


(blood—nothing stronger) in Hoover. 
His handsome Washington home at 2300 
S street, only a few doors from the 
Wilson house, is in his wife’s name. 
The property has a taxable value of 
nearly $140,000 but has a selling value 
of about three times that figure. 
; a ae 

The Library of Congress’s valuable 
collection of Chinese manuscripts is in 
charge of a man who has never been to 
China, cannot speak Chinese (though he 
can read and write it) and whose chief 
personal contact with Chinese has been 
through local laundrymen. Berry A. 
Claytor is his name. And Claytor is a 
negro. He became interested in the 
work when, as a messenger, he volun- 
teered to help bind some Oriental works 
after others had turned down the job. 
The works under his supervision com- 
prise the largest collection of its kind 
outside of Asia. 
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The national capital, with its govern- 
ment contracts and administrative red 
tape, is a mecca for legal lights both 
bright and dim. The local telephone 
directory lists 18 columns of lawyers, 
or more than-2,000. In addition, there 
are more than 500 local representatives 
of national organizations more or less 
engaged in lobbying. 
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PATHFINDER STRAW VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 








back of a postal card. 


OW that the major political parties have nominated their respective candi- 
dates, Pathfinder readers are anxious to know how other members of the 
Pathfinder family are lining up for the November election. 
national poll by checking (preferably with an “X”’) the candidate you favor for 
president and, after indicating number of votes represented by your ballot, and 
what state, returning the ballot to us. It can be mailed for one cent, pasted on the 


Address: STRAW VOTE EDITOR, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You can help in this 





Hoover (Republican) 
Thomas (Socialist) 


Coxey (Interracial) 


WHO IS YOUR CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


Smith (Democrat) 
Foster (Workers) 
Varney (Prohibition) 


eee 





How many votes?........ 





From what state?........ 
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The long and bitter squabble over the 
merchant marine reaches a new high 
note now that the Shipping Board in- 
vites bids for the sale of the United 
States Lines and American Merchant 
Steamship lines, including the flagship 
of our fleet, the steamship Leviathan. 
Some Americans are fearful that Ger- 
man or British shipping interests may 
indirectly acquire these vessels, often 
called the heart of our merchant fleet. 
The law says that the ships can be sold 
to foreign interests if Americans .will 
not take the lines over. But with the 
difference in the cost of operating ships 
under American and foreign flags, and 
Uncle Sam’s huge losses in trying to re- 
vive American merchant shipping, it 
would not be strange if American con- 
cerns declined to have anything to do 
with this “white elephant.” 


Yet there are other Americans who 
believe that despite losses incurred, the 
government should continue to operate 
the vessels, even if only to assure us of 
a merchant ship auxiliary in time of 
war. To quote Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida: “The Shipping 
Board ought to stop this foolishness 
and cease advertising ships for sale. 
It has done everything it could to in- 
duce private enterprise to take hold of 
shipping. There is nothing left to do 

. but to go on and operate the ships.” 

On the other hand, there are people 
who see unconstitutionality in govern- 
ment operation of ships in competition 
with private interests. Feder “46 Judge 
William Clark at Newark, N. J., for ex- 
ample, questions “whether in a govern- 
ment of enumerated powers like the 
United. States we can find any power 
either in the war powers, the commerce 
clause or the general welfare clause or 
by implication from any of them which 
authorizes the shipping business.” 

The government has entirely quit the 
shipping business on the Pacific coast. 
However, the ships now advertised for 
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—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


Better Leave the Wreck 


sale do not represent all merchant ves- 
sels under government operation. An 
act passed by Congress last winter pro- 
vides for replacement of certain ves- 
sels pending sale to private interests. 
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Anotheer indication of the scarcity 
of ready money is seen in boosting “call 
money” to eight per cent and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s hand in putting 
“time money” up proportionately. Re- 
sultant comment and court action 
makes it debatable whether increasing 
the rate of call money, used in legiti- 
mate business, will do more toward 
stopping gambling, for which “call mon- 
ey” is used, than it will benefit usurers. 
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The Navy department must pass on 
bids bate awarding contracts for con- 
struction of two super-dirigibles, each 
to be three times larger than the Los 
Angeles. Congress has appropriated 
$2,000,000 of the $8,000,000 needed to 
construct these ships. The new vessels, 
it is reported, will bear names recalling 

the Shenandoah 








tragedy. One 
will be called the 
Shenandoah II 
and the other 
will be named in 
memory of Com- 
mander_ Lans- 
downe who lost 
his life in the 
crash of the first 
Shenandoah. The 
names were sug- 
gested by Rep. 
Butler, chairman 
of the House 
naval affairs com- 
mittee. One of 
the new ships 
will probably be 
housed in the gi- 
ant hangar at 
Lakehurst, N, J. 
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soou to temporarily accommodaie {}; 
German passenger Zeppelin LZ-127 , 
the latter’s first ocean trip—sched 
this fall. 
Ss SF SK 

Hard hit though he is by slow (| 
ery of cars, entailing the loss of 
deposit customers, Henry Ford is q 
in an interview by the Cleveland 
as denying rumor that he must 
down his plants to redesign th: 
model. He claims a daily producti 
3,900 cars with one-third of his s) 
applied to manufacture of parts fo) 
old. A report via the Wellsboro (| 
Agitator says that a two-door For 
dan recently stopped at a local 
and that the passenger, recogniz: 
Ford, was traveling in comfort we: 
zipper bedroom slippers on his fe: 
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Treaties signed between the Un; 
States and Czechoslovakia and Bul: 
tend to make up for an omission ji 
ternational law. Though we may, 
ognize as citizens all persons bo: 
this country and permit outsic& 
take out citizenship here that doe: 
mean that the foreign government 
ing such subjects acknowledge 
right. That is why disputes are i 
when foreign-born Americans ret) 
their native lands. 

Italy is one of numerous cou 
which deny the right of subj: 
give up their nationality. It has 
known to clap into military s: 
former nationals who have lx 
American citizens. The new na| 
ization treaty which we are 1 
with foreign nations seeks to {fis 
status of former nationals in a m 
satisfactory to the contracting n 

Under its provisions former n 
als of either nation are liable to 
ishment for offenses committed a: 
their country of origin prior to i 
gration. However, they are not | 
punished for failure to answer 
monses to military service within 
years prior to naturalization. The 
treaty also provides that if a na! 
ized citizen returns to his hon: 
and there resumes residence of a 
manent character he shall be 
sumed to forfeit his naturalization 

5 J ut Me 

A meeting of the Institute of P: 
Affairs at the University of Vir 
went along smoothly until the Re\ 
bert C. Diffenbach, Unitarian and «: 
of the Christian Register, injected 
religious issue by arguing against | 
Smith’s election on the sole groun«( 
Smith’s church and assailed those ! 
estants who hide their real objec!! 
to Smith behind the prohibition scr 
Declaring that Gov. Smith calls hin 
a “devout Catholic,” Dr. Dieffenbac! 
contended that Smith is “obedient to the 
doctrine and the law” of a chur! 
which “has never relented by a sylla!)! 
its absolute claims to primacy © 
the state.” 

Prof. Johw H. Latane of Johns Ho) 
kins university retorted that “the Jesu- 
its in their palmiest days never ad 
such a hold on medieval governmen! °s 
our political parsons have obtained i" 
the last eight years,” adding; “Jf the 
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political parsons carry the South against 
Smith they will set back the spirit of 
liberty and educational development of 
the South for years.” John Stewart 
Bryan, publisher of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, declared: “I am going 
to vote for Smith to show that this 
country is big enough not to be dic- 
tated by bigotry.” 

There is no denying that the Ameri- 
can Catholic is put in an unfortunate 
position by the announced dogma of his 
church,” countered Dr. A. R. Hatton of 
Northwestern university, who does not 
see how “you could logically blame 
some people for being sitspicious.” Prof. 
Thomas H. Reed of the University of 
Michigan said that if he thought that 
Republicans were fostering the reli- 
gious issue he would vote for Smith and 
Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, appeared apprehen- 
sive that the spirit of tolerance would 
turn votes from Hoover. 

J 4 4 

Interpretation of Hoover’s accept- 
ance speech to indicate that he favors 
beer brought unofficial denial from Re- 
publican headquarters. It was intimat- 
ed that self-appointed “spokesmen” are 
tangling Hoover’s views. Charles L. 
Burrill, candidate for Bay state lieuten- 
ant governor, asked Hoover to dismiss 
Senator Moses as G. O. P. eastern man- 
ager because Moses is “hostile to the 
Volstead act” and is pessimistic about 
Republican chances in certain states. 
Hoover’s request for a campaign with- 
out ballyhoo or “appeal to the emotions” 
has not prevented supporters from 
whooping it up with noisy traveling 
caravans. The protective tariff is the 
real issue,” Chairman Work declared. 

Amendment of the Volstead act is the 
Democrats’ chief issue, according to 
Senator Copeland of New York. Sena- 
lor Edwards of New Jersey deplores the 
“religious whispering campaign” against 
Smith, John J; Raskob, Democratic 
chairman, did the unusual by declaring 
Hoover’s acceptance speech “one that 
tends to raise politics to a higher level.” 
But he charged that Hoover was hedg- 
ing on prohibition because of interpre- 
tations put on his acceptance speech. 
Raskob retained E. R. A. Seligman, pro 
fessor of economics at Columbia univer- 
sity, to make an “exhaustive and non- 
political” study of the farm problem. 
Among Democratic campaign contribu- 
tions was $50,000 from Pierre S. Dupont. 
Former Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
declared the South is Smith’s. 

P are a 

The navy is more particular. No 
longer does it invite every Tom, Dick 
and Harry to “see the world.” Tom, 
Dick and Harry must pass stricter phys- 
ical and mental tests. As a result, the 
havy, for the first time in years, has a 
Waiting list. It’s new policy puts it 
more on a footing with the marine 
corps, which always has been “choicey” 
in selecting young men to wear its dis- 
tinctive uniform. 
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It may have been a publicity stunt, as 
some papers said, but the fact remains 
that Mary and Margaret Gibb of Hol- 
yoke, Mass,, a modern case of Siamese 
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twins, underwent an examination in the 
West Park hospital, New York, with the 
result that Dr. Harold M. Hays, director 
of that institution, announced that the 
twins can never be separated. As in 
similar cases, the ligament which binds 
the two together is part of their circu- 
latory system and its severance would 











The Gibb Twins and Mother 


probably be fatal. Only one case of 
a successful separation of Siamese twins 
is on record, and even then one of 
them died. Some time ago Mary Gibb 
was stricken with pneumonia but Mar- 
garet showed no signs of the disease. 
However, if Mary had died Margaret 
would have been doomed. 
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Every time statement is made that 60 
per cent of federal expenditures go for 
military purposes, it is loudly chal- 
lenged by military men and ultra-pa- 
triotic organizations. They maintain 
that this is “pacifist” or even “radical” 
propaganda. But now comes the Treas- 
ury department not only to confirm that 
60 per cent of Uncle Sam’s money goes 
for past and future wars and current 
military preparedness but to say that 
two-thirds of the total operating ex- 
penses of the government was so ac- 
counted for in the year ending June 
30th. In that year military activities, 
according to Treasury department fig- 
ures, accounted for $2,209,706,000, an 
increase of nearly $18,000,000 over the 
previous fiscal year. The same authori- 
ty figures that the net cost of the World 
war to the United States is $35,119,622,- 
000, not including pensions and main- 
tainance of disabled veterans. 

NEW OIL BURNER SELLS AT RE- 
MARKABLY LOW PRICE 





A remarkable new burner which costs 
only a few dollars and which heats any 
stove or furnace just as well as a $400 
or $500 oil burner, has been perfected by 
the International’ Heating Company, Park 
at Spring Avenues, Dept. P-901, St. Louis, 
Mo. This amazingly simple and sturdy 
device works without electricity or gas. It 
burns a cheap oil, gives one of the hot- 
test, quickest and safest fires known, 
and can be easily slipped into the fire- 
box of any stove or furnace by anyone. 
The manufacturers want agents and offer 
a 30 days’ free trial to everyone. Write 
them today.—Advertisement. 
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From Other Lands? 








BIG SHIP COMPETITION 


Bigger ships and faster ships are be- 
ing built by England, Germany and 
France in a keen competition for the 
business with America. In the yards at 
Belfast a ship is under construction by 
the British White Star line which will 
be bigger than either the Leviathan or 
the Majestic—i,000 feet long, in fact— 
and will have a speed of 25 knots an 
hour. It will be ready by Christmas, 
1931, and will cost $35,000,000. 

But Germany drew first blood with 
the launching of two large, fast ships, 
the “Europa” and the “Bremen.” It was 
a great event; the whole nation seemed 
to feel that way about it. The 10-year 
period of restriction on ship-building 
imposed by the Versailles treaty came 
to an end and the reborn nation is com- 
ing back strong in the contest for a 
place on the seas. 

With the launching of the 46,000-ton 
Bremen at Bremen President Hinden- 
burg, who broke the bottle of cham- 
pagne over its prow, declared it “a man- 
ifestation of the indestructible German 
capacity for work.” Fully 10,000 en- 
thusiastic Germans were massed about 
the ways as the new ship glided into the 
sea. Even the workmen wore high hats 
for the occasion. The sister ship “Eu- 
ropa” was launched at Hamburg the 
day before by.U. S. Ambassador Schur- 
man. This was called by the German 
press a “particularly happy augury.” 


The way the “Montrose” looked after bump- 
ing an iceberg on the way from Canada to 


Liverpool. It was able to limp into port 


under its own power. 


The new ships will run from Bremen 
to New York in six and a half days. 
The best the Germans had before was 
an eight-day boat. France, too, intends 
to stay in the race. The Compagnie 
Transatlantique is reported to be pre- 
paring for the construction of a new 
50,000-ton liner to do 30 knots an hour. 
The British feel, however,that the North 
German Lloyd boats are likely to prove 
the swifter and to furnish the keener 
competition. The British boats will be 
powered with steam turbine engines. 
Diesel engines were considered but 
finally rejected because they have not 


yet proved their efficiency for large 
and speedy steamers. 


ss fs 
IS JUGOSLAVIA SPLITTING? 


One of the greatest problems in all 
politics, or statesmanship, is how a 
large nation can assimilate a-small one 
that is somewhat different. Britain 
has its Ireland; France its Alsace; Tur- 
key its Armenia; Italy its Tyrol—and 
Jugoslavia its Crotia. 

Soon after the death of the Croat 
leader, Raditch, at Zagreb, the parlia- 
ment at Belgrade in the absence of the 
Croat members but with a majority 
present voted to ratify the Nettuno 
treaty with Italy. 

This treaty, which gives Italians the 
right to own land in Jugoslavia within 
30 miles of the Adriatic coast, was the 
big bone of contention between the 
government party on one side with 
the Croats and others in the opposition. 
It inflamed passions and led to the 
fatal shooting of three men in the 
parliament last June. The Croats 
charged that to ratify would be truck- 
ling to bullying and insolent Italy. The 
government party wanted to ratify the 
treaty so as to give Italy no excuse for 
intervention in Jugoslavian affairs—to 
placate Mussolini, so to speak. 

Italy was pleased with the action. It 
was hailed at Rome as a precursor of 
better understanding and relations be- 
tween the two countries. But at Za- 
greb there was talk of a separate par- 


liament and even of a separation. Such - 


was the fury that a man with Belgrade 
newspapers for sale was killed by a 
mob. Leaders did what they could to 
keep the crowds calm. They asserted 
that the act of the Belgrade parliament 
was not constitutional since two-thirds 
of the assembly is required to be pres- 
ent to ratify a treaty while only a bare 
majority was actually present and 
voting. 

There has been talk at Belgrade of 
armed measures to enforce compliance 
by Croatia, but leaders hope for a 
gradual clearing of the situation and a 
reconciliation. That is expected when 
the parliament is dissolved and a new 
election held in the fall. The Croats 
faithful to their dead leader would not 
name a new one but appointed Dr. 
Vladko Matchek as his proxy. Much 
depends on Dr. Matchek—whether the 
final solution shall be “home rule” for 
Croatia or a unified Jugoslavia. 
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ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES 


After the terrible results of the great 
coal strike of a few years ago, and the 
short general strike that accompanied 
it, English employers and employees 
usually stop on the brink of an indus- 
trial war. Such a danger loomed in 
the cotton mill business at Manchester 
where 500,000 workers threatened to 
walk out and close 700 mills because 
one of the mills refused to discharge a 
man who had let his union membership 
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lapse. Shortly before the ultimatun 
was to become effective the man r-- 
joined the union and the trouble w.; 
over. 

Another “triumph for British eo). 
mon sense” was the agreement of 4|! 
British railroad men, including directo; 
and executives, to accept a 2% per cen! 
reduction in wages. The compromi 
came after a long dispute as to the met}. 
od of cutting expenses to meet the (i- 
minishing returns from the railroads. 
They are hard pressed by bus and trunk 
competition. 

In anofher line the combination 
scheme so popular in America is about 


Viscount Byng, distinguished general o| 
World war, is now at the head of Scot 
Yard, London’s famous police organiza: 
He was formerly governor-general of Ca: 


to be applied. A merger of all Bri 
cable, telegraph and radio services 

recommended by a conference of 

various corporations. The prope: 
involved would represent the stag 
ing sum of a billion dollars. Whil: 
combine would be in private hands 
financed by private capital the gov: 
ment would be given a regulating h 
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LATIN LETTERS FOR TURKEY 


President Mustapha Kemal in a sp: 
said: “Within two years the Latin 
phabet will be universally used in | 
key.” It was his first speech in mo! 
Even the celebration of the fifth « 
versary of the treaty of Lausa 
which was the official beginning o! 
republic of Turkey, found him si! 
But while the People’s party were !: 
ing a fete at Seraglio Point the p: 
dent stepped out of his retiremen' 
the Dolma Bagtche Palace and spok 
the new alphabet. 

Kemal declared that the “incom 
hensible Arab characters” are res| 
sible for the 80 per cent of illite: 
Turks. Just to show his startled 4 
ence how easy the new alphabet 
ed he subsequently wrote out his sp: 
in the Latin characters and had a fr: 
read it to them. “We shall prove.’ 
declared, “that our intelligence is eq 
to that of the civilized world.” 

The last statement was full of sig! 
cance, for the Turkish people, who !) 
never -had the habit or privilege 
thinking for themselves, have been «- 
moralized by the numerous chan:+:s 


> 












they have been asked to make, and the 
many western ways they have been 
called on to adopt. One reform has fol- 
lowed another with disheartening fre- 
quency. The slow-thinking, slow-mov- 
ing people have even been summoned to 
find family names for themselves—a 
rather serious task when one comes to 
think of it. So many have the same sin- 
gle name that it is really very confus- 
ing. A regular letter carrier would 
have a hard time finding them. And 
then the Koran tells them, “Do not be 
proud of family. Make your own name.” 
But the Koran no longer has any official 
authority in the state. 

Turkey has even started in on moral 
reforms through. acts of parliament, 
much in the latest manner of the United 
States. A recent law forbids all persons 
under 16 years of age to attend moving 
picture shows. The head of the “Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Children” got 
it through on the ground that the mov- 
ies, most of which are American-made, 
have a bad influence on the minds and 
morals of the children. As a result hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are kept 
away from the places of amusement, for 
every village has its movie house. 
Their protest is unavailing. 
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GERMANY GETS 5 AND 10 


The Woolworth store, famous five and 
10 cent “emporium” of America, has 
invaded Germany. It is now offering 
the Germans a large choice of articles 
at these small prices. The venture is 
the more noteworthy since the Germans 
themselves have tried to make the thing 
go, only to fail. The Americans, how- 
ever, believe that the German failure 
was due to not providing for the cus- 
tomers what they needed and wanted. 
The Woolworth people already have 325 
stores in the British Isles. After Ger- 
many they are planning an invasion of 
South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land. 
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NEW CHINA; OLD TREATIES 


The biggest trouble of the new Na- 
tionalist government at Nanking is over 
the treaties signed with foreign powers 
by the old Peking government. An at- 
tempt was made to solve the problem 
a little too easily and simply by an- 
nouncing that they were all abrogated 
—that the new government had nothing 
to do with the old. 

But the foreign powers did not see it 
that way. Japan especially objected 
to any such settlement, and even be- 
fore she would even talk of revision 
of the old treaties she demanded that 
the Nationalist government recognize 
their validity. China talked back a lit- 
tle saucily at first, but not too long. 
Japan also acted just in time to prevent 
Manchuria from coming under the Na- 
tionalist government and thus making 
a unified China. She feared that such 
a union would jeopardize her immense 
interests in Manchuria. The governor 
of the province agreed to take Tokyo’s 
“advice” and postpone the matter. 

The Nanking government made a set- 
tlement with Great Britain in regard 
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to the Nanking incident of 1927, agree- 
ing to apologize and punish those 
guilty of firing on the British reserva- 
tion. The recognition of the govern- 
ment by the United States has aided it 
greatly in dealing with the other pow- 
ers and in demanding revision of the 
“unequal” treaties. But other ways of 
strengthening the government are also 
being acquired. As a 3,000-ton gunboat 
was launched from the government 
dock at Shanghai Chiang Kai-shek, gen- 
eralissimo, called it the “beginning of 
the Chinese navy.” He said China 
meant to expand its naval establishment 
to 60,000 tons within the next 10 years. 

The new government has apparently 
aroused rebellious feelings among the 
people by insisting too much on small! 


and personal things. They are intent — 


on changing the name Peking to ‘“Peip- 
ing,” and Chihli to “Hopeh.” They de- 
cree that mandarin coats, suggestive of 
imperial rule, must no longer be worn; 
that policemen must shave their beards; 
that marriage and burial customs must 
be changed and reverence for graves of 
ancestors abandoned; that pink walls 
must be painted blue, yellow tiles re- 
moved from roofs and all names re- 
ferring to imperial days, changed. 
_— a 2 


SOCIALISTS AT BRUSSELS 


The main event of the meeting of the 
Socialist Labor International Congress 
at Brussels was the speech of Paul Loe- 
be, president of the German reichstag. 
His remarks were complimentary to 
France, and he expressed gratitude to 
the congress for making an opportunity 
for closer relationship between France 





—The Constantinople P’st 


As Turkey sees Germany and her former 
enemies. The latter, looking at the fetters 
and war-debt burdens (schuldenlast) are say- 
ing: “A man of Michael’s genius can shake 
off those fetters when he pleases; we had 
better come to terms with him.” 


and Germany. He closed his speech by 
an appeal for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland by foreign troops. 

Loebe is a member of the Social-Dem- 
ocrat party of Germany. He urged 
general disarmament, declaring it must 
be multilateral and under international 
control. Following his suggestions the 
congress adopted a disarmament reso- 
lution urging the masses to exert the 
“strongest possible pressure” against 
any government refusing arbitration 
and resorting to war. 
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Russia 
Workingmen’s organizations demand of 
the soviet cabinet at Moscow that Russia be 
made totally dry in 10 years. 


Soviet ships in the Baltic raise the Brit- 
ish submarine L-55, sunk in 1919 by Rus- 
sian destroyers, and give skeletons of crew 
burial with military honors. 


Great Britain 
Lloyd George urges air disarmament to 
prevent “horrible devastation” in next war. 
England, it is announced, will spend mil- 
lions of dollars to bring her antiquated 
telephone system up to date. 


Three officers are killed in a crash at 
Digby between two planes of the royal air 
force. The accident brought the total num- 
ber of deaths in the air force in 1928 
up te 5¢ 


It is announced that the new giant dir- 
igible R-100 will not be able to cross the At- 
lantic this year. 

In mimic aerial warfare London is “com- 
pletely destroyed” as a result of two days 
bombardment from the air, concluded by a 
massed attack of 100 bombing planes. 


Lithuania 
Lithuania rejects invitation of Poland to 
hold conference in Geneva to settle differ- 
ences which have led to a “state of war.” 


India 


Great flood takes place in the Shyok 
River valley, Kashmir, with the breaking 
up of a glacial ice dam 1,000 feet wide and 
1,200 feet thick. 


France 


Violent storms in the French Alps result 
in several tragedies among mountain climb- 
ers, also destruction to villages and farms. 


Cuba 
Two officers who disappeared in airplanes 
last April durinf a storm are finally strick- 
en from the rolls of the army and navy 
as deserters. 
China 
Eight Chinese soldiers are killed when 
their armored train is attacked by Mon- 
golians in Northern Manchuria. The Mon- 
golians are demanding independence. 


Tripolitania 
Italian troops in engagement with Senussi 
rebels kill 11, wound an indefinite number 
and capture 370 camels. 


Ireland 
Keye Don, British professional driver, 
wins international auto race for touring 
ears at Belfast before throng of 250,000. 
There were several crashes and _hair- 
breadth escapes. 
Canada 
Prince George, youngest son of King 
George, gets enthusiastic welcome as he 
crosses country to reach his ship at Van- 
couver. 





The Pathfinder is always welcome here, 
away in the Rockies. I subscribed for it at 
a teachers’ institute in Iowa about 96 and 
have taken it almost continuously since.— 
0. W. Babcock (Mont.). 
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Smith Defines His Platform 


plain speaking, Gov. Smith gives the 

country its first definite knowledge 
of how the Democratic nominee views 
current issues and how he would deal 
with them if elected. Though the Dem- 
ocratic platform’s censure of the Re- 
publican administration naturally fur- 
nishes the background, Smith’s personal 
attitude toward prohibition and agricul- 
ture commands chief interest. 

As for the 18th amendment and the 
Volstead act, Smith has this to say: 


[ AN acceptance speech notable for 


If, with one hand on the Bible and the 
other hand reaching up to Heaven, | prom- 
ise the people of this country that “I will 


faithfully execute the office of President of 


the United States and to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,” you 
may be sure that I shall live up to that 
oath to the last degree. I shall to the very 
limit execute the pledge of our platform 
“to make an honest endeavor to enforce 
the 18th amendment and all other provi- 
sions of the Constitution and all laws en- 
acted pursuant thereto.” 


The President does not make the laws. 
He does his best to execute them whether 
he likes them or not. Opinion upon prohi- 
bition cuts squarely across the two great 
political parties. There are thousands of 
so-called “wets and drys” in each. The 
platform of my .party is silent upon any 
change in the law. I personally believe 
that there should be change and I shall 
advise the Congress in accordance with 
my constitutional duty of whatever changes 
I deem “necessary or expedient.” It will 
be for the people and the representatives in 
the national and state legislatures to de- 
termine whether these changes shall be 
made. 

I believe in temperance. We have not 
achieved temperance under the present 
system. The mothers and fathers of young 
men and women throughout this land know 
the anxiety and worry which has been 
brought to them by their children’s use of 
liquor in a way which was unknown before 
prohibition. I believe in reverence for 
law. Today disregard of the prohibition 
laws is insidiously sapping respect for all 
law. I raise, therefore, what I profoundly 
believe to be a great moral issue involving 
the righteousness of our national conduct 
and the protection of our children’s morals. 


The remedy, as I have stated, is the fear- 
less application of Jeffersonian principles. 
Jefferson and his followers foresaw the 
complex activities of this great, wide- 
spread country. They knew that in rural, 
sparsely settled districts people would de- 
velop different desires and customs from 
those in densely populated sections and 
that if we were to be a nation united on 
truly national matters, there had to be a 
differentiation in local laws to allow for 
different local habits. It was for this rea- 
son that the Democratic platform in 1884 
announced “We oppose sumptuary laws 
which vex the citizens and interfere with 
individual liberty,” and it was for this rea- 
son that Woodrow Wilson vetoed the Vol- 
stead Act. 

In accordance with this Democratic prin- 
ciple, some immediate relief would come 
from an amendment to the Volstead Law 
giving a scientific definition of the alcoholic 
content of an intoxicating beverage. The 
present definition is admittedly inaccurate 
and unscientific. Each state would then be 
allowed to fix its own standard of alcoholic 


content, subject always to the proviso that 
that standard could not exceed the maxi- 
mum fixed by the Congress. 

There is no question here of the return 
of the saloon. When I stated that the sa- 
loon “is and ought to be a defunct institu- 
tion in this country,” I meant it. I mean 
it today. I will never advocate nor~ap- 
prove any law which directly or indirectly 
permits the return of the saloon. 


In denying Republicans the right to 
claim prosperity, Smith cites figures to 
indicate the distress among farmers and 
stockraisers and goes on to say: 


When I say that I am in accord with our 
platform declaration that the solution of 
this problem must be a prime and im- 
mediate concern of the Democratic admin- 
istration, I make no class appeal. I am 
stating a proposition as vital to the wel- 
fare of business as of agriculture. For 
nearly eight years the president and Con- 
gress have been Republican. What has 
been done to solve this problem? Many 
promises were made which have never been 
fulfilled. Certainly the promise of relief 
by tariff has not been fulfilled. The tariff 
is ineffective on commodities of which 
there is exportable surplus without con- 
trolled sale of the surplus. Our platform 
points the way to make the tariff effective 
for crops of which we produce a surplus. 
There has been government interference 
with laws of supply and demand to bene- 
fit industry, commerce and finance. Gov- 
ernment should interfere as little as pos- 
sible with business. But if it does inter- 
fere with one phase of economic life, be 
it by tariff, by assistance to merchant ma- 
rine, by contro] of the flow of money and 
capital through the banking system, it is 
bad logic, bad economics and an abandon- 
ment of government responsibility to say 
that as to agriculture alone, the govern- 
ment should not aid. 

The question for agriculture is complex. 


Any plan devised must also be coordinated 


with the other phases of our business in- 
stitutions. I propose to substitute action 
for inaction and friendliness for hoStility. 
If I am elected, I shall immediately after 
election ask leaders irrespective of party 
to enter upon this task. I shall join with 
them in the discharge of their duties dur- 
ing the coming winter and present to Con- 
gress immediately upon its convening, the 
solution recommended by the body of men 





—Peortland Oregon Journal 


An Anti-Smith View 


—New York Herald Tribune 


Chicks or Ducks? 


best fitted to render this signal service to 
the nation. I shall support the activities 
of this body until a satisfactory Jaw is 
placed upon the statute books. 


Asserting that he stands behind the 
Democratic platform tariff pronounce- 
ments, Smith remarks: 


The Democratie party does not and under 
my leadership will not advocate any sud- 
den or drastic revolution in our economic 
system which would cause business upheav- 
al and popular distress. This principle was 
recognized as far back as the passage of 
the Underwood tariff bill. Our platform 
stands squarely for the maintenance of 
legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. Both can be 
maintained and at the same time the tariff 
can be taken out of the realm of politics 
and treated on a strictly business basis. 


Charging Republican foreign policies 
with breeding foreign hatred, Smith 
says: 


Through a long line of distinguished 
secretaries of state, Republican and Demo- 
cratic alike, this country had assumed a 
position of world leadership in the en- 
deavor to outlaw war and substitute reason 
for force. At the end of President Wilson’s 
administration we enjoyed not only the 
friendship but the respectful admiration of 
the peoples of the world. Today we sce 
unmistakable evidences of a widespread 
distrust of us and unfriendliness to us, 
particularly among our Latin American 
neighbors. The situation in Nicaragua fair- 
ly exemplifies our departure from this high 
standard. The administration has inter- 
vened in an election dispute between two 
conflicting factions, sent our troops into 
Nicaragua, maintained them there for years, 
and this without the consent of Congress. 
To settle this internal dispute, our ma- 
rines have died and hundreds of Nicara- 
guans in turn have been killed by our 
marines. 

To no declaration of our platform do | 
more heartily commit myself than the one 
for the abolition of the practice of the 
president of entering into agreements for 
the settlement of internal disputes in Latin 
American countries, unless the agreements 
have been consented to by the Senate as 
provided for in the Constitution. I per- 
sonally declare what the platform declares: 
“Interference in the purely internal affairs 
of Latin American countries must cease” 
and I specifically pledge myself to follow 
this declaration with regard to Mexico as 
well as the other Latin American countries. 

The Monroe doctrine must be maintained 
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but not as a pretext for meddling with the 
purely local concerns of countries which 
even though they be small are sovereign 
and entitled to demand and receive respect 
for their sovereignty. And I shall certainly 
do all that lies in my power to bring about 
the fullest concerted action between this 
country and all the Latin American coun- 
tries with respect to any step which it may 
ever be necessary to take to discharge such 
responsibilities to civilization as may be 
placed upon us by the Monroe doctrine. 

I am not one of those who contend that 
everything Republican is bad and every- 
thing Democratic is good. I approve the 
effort to renew and extend the arbitration 
treaties negotiated under the administra- 
tion of President Wilson. But the useful- 
ness of those treaties as deterrents of war 
is materially impaired by the reservations 
asserted by various nations of the right to 
wage defensive wars as those reservations 
are interpreted in the light of President 
Coolidge’s record. The real outlawry of 
war must come from a more substantial en- 
deavor to remove the causes of war and 
in this endeavor the Republican adminis- 
tration has signally failed. I am neither 
militarist nor jingo. I believe that the 
people of this country wish to live in peace 
and amity with the world. Freedom from 
entangling alliances is a fixed American 
policy. It does not mean, however, that 
great nations should not behave to one 
another with the same decent friendliness 
and fair play that self-respecting men and 
women show to one another. 


Smith urges development of inland 
waterways for long freight hauls and 
modern highways for short hauls, de- 
clares that “the money actually ap- 
propriated for flood relief is too small 
to even make a start” and that “too 
much time has been spent in squabbling 
over who shall pay the bill.” He pledges 
for the nation the same fight he has 
waged as New York governor against 
private monopoly of natural resources, 
takes occasion to denounce public utili- 
ties for their propaganda, and views the 
Colorado river as the problem of the 
states concerned because the “duty of 
the federal government is confined to 
navigation.” 

Smith, too, goes out of his way to 
appeal to labor, stating: 


We declare for the principle of collective 
bargaining which alone can put the laborer 
upon a basis of fair equality with the em- 
ployer; for the human principle that labor 
is not a commodity; for fair treatment to 
government and federal employees; and for 
specific and immediate attention to the seri- 
ous problems of unemployment, I promise 
full co-operation to the end that a definite 
remedy by law be brought forth to end the 
existing evils and preserve the constitu- 
tional guarantees of individual liberty, free 
assemblage and speech and the rights of 
peaceful persuasion. 

Asserting that the Republican party 
“builds its case upon a myth” (pros- 
perity), Smith holds the Republican 
party “stands responsible for the wide- 
spread dishonesty which has honey- 
combed its administration.” He charges 
reorganization~of government depart- 
ments is hindered by catering to pa- 
tronage seekers, cites increased federal 
appropriations and taxes to refute Cool- 
idge economy, declaring: 

If the people commission me to do it, I 
shall with the aid of the Congress effect a 
real reorganization and consolidation of 
governmental activities, upon a business 
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basis and institute the real economy which 
comes from prudent expenditure. I shall 
aid programs for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, recognizing its deep, human and so- 
cial significance and shall strive to acecom- 
plish a national well-being resting upon the 
prosperity of the individual men and wom- 
en who constitute the nation. 


After quoting a Princeton professor’s 
criticism of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act, Smith continues: 


Against the practice of legislative log 
rolling, Woodrow Wilson pointed the way 
to a remedy. It provided for the creation 
and maintenance of a non-political, quasi- 
judicial, fact-finding commission which 
could investigate and advise the President 
and Congress as to the tariff duties really 
required to protect American industry and 
safeguard the high standard of American 
wages. In an administration anxious to 
meet political obligations, the commission 
has ceased to function and it has been pub- 
licly stated by former members of it that 
the work of the commission has been turn- 
ed over to the advocates of special in- 
terests. I shall restore this commission to 
the high level upon which President Wilson 
placed it, in order that, properly manned, it 
may produce the facts that will enable us 
to ascertain how we may increase the pur- 
chasing power of everybody’s income. or 
wages by the adjustment of those schedules 
which are now the result of log-rolling and 
which are extortionate and unnecessary. 


Commenting on the veteran, Smith 
remarks that “red tape and technicali- 
ties and autocratic bureaucracy should 
be brushed aside when the time comes 
for a grateful American people to rec- 
ognize its debt to the men who offered 
themselves in our hour of need.” 
Though standing on his party’s plat- 
form declaring that immigration re- 
strictions are necessary, Smith is 
“heartily in favor of removing from 
the immigration law the harsh provis- 
ions which separate families” and is 
“opposed to the principle of restriction 
based on a census 38 years old.” He 
believes that this is “designed to dis- 
criminate against certain nationalities.” 

Asserting that he is “entirely un- 
willing to accept the old order of things 
as best unless and until I am convinced 
that it cannot be made better,” Smith 
further answers William Allen White, 
Rev. John Roach Straton and _ other 
critics of his legislative career when he 
“assumes all responsibility in his legis- 
lative and executive career” for the 
“progressive, humane laws” he has 
fought to have put on the statute books 
of New York. 

In conclusion Smith makes his only 
direct reference to religion by asserting: 

To me one of the greatest elements of 
satisfaction in my nomination is the fact 
that I owe it to no one man or set of men. 
I can with complete honesty make the state- 
ment that my nomination was brought 
about by no promise given or implied by 
me or anyone in my behalf. I will not be 
influenced in appointments by the question 
of a person’s wet or dry attitude, by wheth- 
er he is rich or poor, whether he comes 
from the north, south, east or west, or by 
what church he attends in the worship of 
God. The sole standard of my appoint- 
ments will be the same as they have been 
in my Governorship—integrity of the man 
or woman and his or her ability to give me 
the greatest possible aid in devoted service 
to the people. 
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Politics 

Gov. Smith defends legislative record by 
citing his votes against vice and immoral- 
ity to refute “slanderous” charges by Wil- 
liam Allen White which, Smith claims, 
were abetted by Republicans. 

The Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton’s re- 
fusal to debate Smith’s legislative record 
withthe governor in Calvary Baptist church, 
New York, leaves their controversy in the 
air. Dr. Straton invites Senator George and 
former Secretary of the Navy Daniels to 
bolt Democratic standard bearer. 


In Los Angeles speech Hoover reaffirms 
his stand in favor of Boulder dam. 

Rep. Theodore E. Burton, dry Hooverite 
and minimizer of the farm problem, is re- 
nominated to Senate (of which he is for- 
mer member) in Ohio primary. Rep. James 
T. Begg, dry Hooverite but antagonistic to 
late Senator Willis, is defeated for governor 
by Myers Y. Cooper. Senator Fess is un- 
opposed for the long term. Republicans 
poll 550,000 votes to 175,000 for Democrats. 


Coolidges 


The war doomed America’s isolation pol- 
icy, President tells Wisconsin American 
Legion convention. New Franco-British 
naval pact causes him to consult naval ex- 
pert to see if there is ground for fear that 
the agreement may curb our naval strength. 
Mr. Coolidge thinks the Kellogg treaty of- 
fers “a greater hope for peaceful relations 
than was ever before given to the world” 
but nevertheless sounds need of adequate 
defense. President approves report of spe- 
cial board on Mississippi flood control. 


Aviation 


A new non-stop cross country flight rec- 
ord is set when Art Goebel and Harry 
Tucker fly from Los Angeles to New York 
in 18 hours and 58 minutes—nearly eight 
hours better than old mark. 

The Greater Rockford, piloted by Bert 
Hassell and Parker Cramer, disappeared 
between Cochrane, Ont., and Greenland 
while trying to fly from Rockford, IIl., to 
Stockholm, Sweden, with stops en route. 


Sports 


At the age of 41, Mrs. May Sutton Bundy 
of California wins Eastern women’s tennis 
championship. Twenty-four years ago she 
was national champion. 

Government 


Admiral E. W. Eberle, navy’s senior rank- 
ing officer, retires on his 64th birthday after 
47 years service, during which time he 
helped install first wireless on naval vessels 
and introduced smoke screen. 


Labor 


Vote of railroad brotherhood presages 
walk out on Western lines. Unions demand 
7% per cent wage increase which rail lines 
would limit to 6% per cent with other re- 
strictions. 


General 


George Harvey, editor and former am- 
bassador to Great Britain, died suddenly 
of heart disease at Dublin, N. H., aged 64. 

Exhibition in Atlanta of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” would be “unwise,” declares a local 
board of review in ordering the film ver- 
sion banned, 
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Japan’s Outcast Classes 


“| vot Pariahs, or “untouchables” 
of India are known and pitied 
all over the world; books have 
been written about them, and they have 
been shown in the movies, but it is not 
generally realized that modern Japan 
has a very Similar class treated in a 
very similar way. 

This fact was thrust on the attention 
of the reading world last fall when 
Emperor Hirohito was reviewing his 
troops at Nagoya, near Tokyo. A sol- 
dier, a member of the: Eta, or outcast 
class, stepped from the ranks, knelt 
and tried to present to the emperor on 
the end of his bayonet an appeal for his 
class. The emperor’s attention was 
quickly drawn to something in an op- 
posite direction while officers around 
him overpowered the man and sent him 
back a prisoner. The emperor never 
learned of the man’s effort. The offi- 
cers of the regiment, in traditional 
Japanese fashion, held themselves re- 
sponsible for the disgraceful act and 
offered their resignations—which were 
not accepted. 


The Japanese pariah class, or classes, 
for there are two of them, are not in 
as pitiable a condition as formerly. The 
fact that the man with the petition was 
a soldier shows that. It is history that 
their condition was much relieved about 
1870. 

The sharp division of classes was 
brought about in the middle ages in 
Japan when the samurai, or military 
caste, were the whole cheese and the 
commoners next to nothing. Yet the 
commoners had their sharp subdivi- 
sions. First among them was the farm- 
er, who stood relatively high—especial- 
ly when he tilled his own land—because 
he was a bread-winner and a food-pro- 
ducer. Next in esteem was the artisan, 
who was not only a carpenter but an 
artist, a sword-smith and a carver of 
sacred images. Last and least came the 
trader—probably the wealthiest of the 
three. 

But far below all these classes were 
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the outcasts, the degraded classes 
These were two, the Eta (defiled) and 
the hinin (outcasts), though they were 
apparently pretty much alike. They 
were segregated like lepers. They 
could not aspire to serve in the army. 
They were forbidden to marry into the 
commoners’ classes, were not allowed 
to eat, drink or associate with other 
classes, and they were even governed 
by their own headsmen—being, pre- 
sumably, beneath the attention of the 
regular government. Even when these 
submerged classes produced very 
wealthy men these were no more recog- 
nized than the poorest. 

To these classes was assigned only 
the most menial and degrading labors. 
It was their duty, for instance, to re- 
move and bury corpses of executed 
criminals; dispose of the bodies of the 
ordinary dead, slaughter animals and 


Some Japanese beggars hide their shame 

behind baskets in the same manner that 

Japanese prisoners do while undergoing 
trial in court. 


tan hides. Most of them were beggars, 
but alms were thrown to them so that 
there would be no contact. 

Just how these submerged classes 
reached their low abject estate is not 
clear. It is believed that they are de- 
scendants of prisoners of war, or of the 
enslaved families of criminals. It all 
goes back into remote times, and an- 

cient Japanese 
history concerns 
itself principally 
with the great 


deeds of the mi- . 


kados—deities 
and descendants 
of the great sun 
goddess. Other 
matters are left 
confused. 

Under a mod- 
ernizing and re- 
forming system 
these outcast clas- 
ses were enfran- 
chized about 1870 
—after Japan had 
come into con- 
tact with the 
Western World. 
At that time they 
numbered about 
1,000,000. They 





Tokyo Census Takers With Their Odd Signs of Office 


were then admit- 
ted to the ranks 
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Ginza street, Tokyo, with earthquake recon- 
struction work almost completed. 


of the commoners, but, of course, their 
social disabilities remained, and it ap- 
pears from the incident_of Nagoya that 
they are still seeking better treatment. 

No doubt they will get it in time, 
even though the emperor never sees 
their petitions. They now have the 
vote. This is the year of the wide ex- 
tension of suffrage in Japan—that step 
that has been taken fearfully and re- 
luctantly by every enlightened nation. 
Some 30 years ago only a half-million 
men in Japan had the privilege of vot- 
ing. Ten years ago another million 
voters were added to the privileged 
lists, and two years later the number 
was increased to 3,000,000. This year 
more than 12,000,000 Japanese cast their 
votes. 

There are no property qualifications 
for the vote any longer. Any man 25 
years old who is able to read and write, 
who is not dependent on the state for 
support and has never been convicted 
of a felony may cast his ballot unafraid. 

The results of the first election by 
“universal suffrage” dispelled the great 
fears that existed among the politicians. 
Both major parties gained in about 
equal proportion, and the party in pow- 
er was sustained by a narrow margin. 

But immediately after the elections 
there was what appeared to be a wave 
of communism sweeping over the whole 
country. Handbills attacking the gov- 
ernment was pasted on all walls. Com- 
munist headquarters were established 
in all cities, and their buzzing workers 
spread among the masses. The govern- 
ment was alarmed and resolved to nip 
the thing in the bud. Russia was blam- 
ed for sending propagandists and mon- 
ey. Arrests were made right and left. 
Those suspected of communistic activ- 
ities were put in jail by scores. The 
trouble was apparently soon quelled. 

There is no doubt that the pariah 
classes were the most disaffected and 
thus the easiest prey of the communist 
agitators. 





THE SMITH FAMILY 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Democratic nomi- 
nee for president, refused an invitation to 
attend the first annual “meeting of the 
“Smith Association of the World” at St. 
Louis. The association composed of some 
2,000 members of the Smith family was 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
friendship and for charitable purposes. It 
is expected that a great many more of the 
1,986,279 Smiths in this country will join 
the association, 
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How Readers View the Campaign 


OOVER continues to set the pace 
for Smith in the Pathfinder na- 
tional straw vote to the tune of 

two to one. Many readers augment their 
ballots with letters in which they ex- 
plain their decided stand, whether it be 
Republican or Democrat. The ratio of 
persons admitting switching parties 
since the last presidential election ap- 
pears to be about the same for both par- 
ties. The following is typical of com- 
ment by individual voters: 


While I am a Republican and not a Catho- 
lic, yet I am going to vote for Smith this 
year for several reasons and, in the order 
of their importance, I will name the Repvb- 
lican attitude on agricultural legislation— 
Hoover being considered as a second Cool- 
idge—the liquor question and religious in- 
tolerance. While Hoover is considered a 
“hone-dry” I am positive that Smith’s at- 
titude will be more beneficial to real tem- 
perance than Hoover’s. Then there is the 
religious question. While as I say I am not 
a Catholic, yet I cannot see why a Catholic 
would not make as good a president as a 
member of any other denomination. Those 
who are opposed to Smith on religious 
grounds are either ignoramuses or preju- 
diced fanatics. Since there is nothing 
whatever in the Catholic religion to pre- 
vent a member of that church from being 
a patriotic American citizen, Smith is just 
as good an American as Hoover, and even 
better because he admits that members of 
other denominations can be just as good 
American citizens as he is himself. The 
liquor question is brought in mainly to 
blind the voters on other real issues, since 
prohibition is written into the Constitu- 
tion well informed people know that on 
account of the fact that it takes the con- 
sent of 36 out of the 48 states to get it 
out it is impossible to do this during 
the present generation. Why then worry 
about the liquor question and its enforce- 
ment since the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead act couldn’t possibly be any poorer 
than it is at present and Hoover expects 
to continue the Coolidge policies? 

I note that you say that Hoover is lead- 
ing two to one in the Pathfinder national 
straw vote and that you think this can be 
explained by the fact that a majority of 
the early returns are from the rural dis- 
tricts. If your explanation is correct then 
the farmers of the country are even greater 
fools and ignoramuses than I thought. I 
am also from the rural districts and have 
voted the Republican ticket for many years 
—in fact I haven’t voted for a Democratic 
candidate for president since Bryan was a 
candidate—and yet I am now going to vote 
for Smith. Coolidge and Hoover care no 
more for the farmers’ welfare than they 
would for a bunch of rattlesnakes—all they 
want is their votes and they are willing to 
spring the fake issues of prohibition and 
religion. Then they will harp on the so- 
called farmer prosperity, which exists only 
in the imagination. Farmers got nothing 
from the Republicans and so we had better 
try the Democrats even though the chances 
for getting anything are slim, but with the 
Republicans it has become a certainty. 

On account of the religious and prohibi- 
tion prejudice existing here, and because I 
am a candidate for a Nebraska Constitu- 
tional office, I do not wish to have my name 
appear in connection with this letter and 
in order to be certain that it will not Iam 
hot going to sign this.—Nebraska. 

I am a Democrat, a dyed in the warp 


Democrat, but this is one time I am going 
to yote Republican. If ever a political party 
played the fool and sold out to the evil 
element the Democratic party did it at 
Houston. I feel sure that the dry element 
from one end of the land to the other will 
vote for Hoover. The day has passed when 
honest, sober men will blindly follow party 
leaders and vote against their homes, their 
honor, common decency and turn this fair 
land over to the lawless set. Watch the 
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Choice of Weapons 


—Detroit News 


South roll up a large majority for Hoover. 
—Rev. Z. J. Amerson, pastor First Baptist 
church, Alto, Tex. 

Have always been Republican but think 
a change this year will be beneficial. In- 
fluential ‘newspapers have been spreading 
propaganda with a lavish hand as to the 
prosperity of the country. I will admit that 
when labor is steadily employed their con- 
dition is favorable. The auto business, 
radio business and power companies are 
doing well. Now take Fall River for in- 
stance. Half the cotton corporations are 
bankrupt, and half of the balance are hang- 
ing on by their eyebrows. Consider the 
city of New Bedford. They’ve had a strike 
going on for some 15 weeks, against a 10 
per cent wage cut. Numerous disturbances 
and series of arrests. The cotton business 
in New England is shot to pieces. The shoe 
business is nearly as bad. The city of 
Haverhill is suffering keenly. Then look 
at the Western farmers clamoring for 
bread and getting a stone. I think a change 
for some of us will be healthy.—N. Frank 
Davis, mill supplies manufacturer, Fall 
River, Mass. . 

All will be rough sailing until the end of 
this campaign. Our Hoover man will not 
have the large majority anticipated by 
most Republicans in this and other states 
of the union.—B. K. Senft, Saltillo, Pa. 

On the other side of this is a true poll of 
the choices of the voters in the Perry county 
jail who will be out in time to vote in the 
November election. Smith 46, Hoover 4.— 
Z. W. Ritchie, Ritchie, Ky. 





COOLING THOUGHT 


Americans spent one-third more to keep 
cool this summer than last, according to an 
estimate by the National Association of Ice 
Industries. Our ice bill this season amounts 
to $430,000,000. Forty-two per rent of our 
homes still have ice boxes. Of the 12,500,- 
000 ice consumers only 17 per cent take ice 
throughout the year. 
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Democrat Ne. 
ial Republican 


‘What is the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican?’’ The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 
number. However, definitions must be confined to 
50 words or less. Address: 


Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 























A Democrat is one who believes that the 
principles of Democracy can best be admin- 
istered by the people through state sover- 
eignty, tariff for revenue only, and interna- 
tional justice obtained through the means 
of the League of Nations. A Republican is 
one who believes that the principles of 
Democracy can best be administered to the 
people through national sovereignty, pro- 
tective tariff, and international justice ob- 
tained through the means of a World Court. 
—Corinne Lowry, Marion, Ky. 

Solution: Let x=a Democrat; y=a Re- 
publican. Now, the difference between a 
Democrat and a Republican equals the dif- 
ference between a Republican and a Demo- 


crat. Hence x—y=y—x. From which: 
X+x=y+y. x=y. x—y=—0.—Mathemati- 
cally yours, Ernest Irving Freese, Los 
Angeles. 


A Democrat is one who votes for Demo- 
crats, and a Republican is one who votes 
for Republicans, both because they are per- 
suaded to do so or because their family and 
friends vote that way. Neither agree that 
what is good for a Democrat is good for a 
Republican.—F. Palmer, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

What’s in a name? It’s the man every 
time.—Katherine M. Kenyon, Carthage, N. Y. 

D—onkeyism 
E—quality of rights 
M—ust help farm 
O—ur government directed by 
the people 

C—-ourt of understanding 
R—ights of states 
A—gricultural fee 
T—ariff low 

VS. 
R—ates high 
E—lephantism 
P—ower of federalism 
U—nited we stand 
B—uilding warships 
L—egislative relief 
I—mmigrants limited 
C—entralization 
A—merica first 
N—o league with nations 

—G. Frank Burns, M.A., professor 
of Latin and Greek at Cumberland univer- 
sity. 

The Republican party represents the 
forces of stability and order and conserva- 
tism. The Democratic party represents the 
ideals of progress and liberalism and re- 
form.—Frederick George Lamb, Garrison, 
me 

A Republican is a big, fine fellow with 
smiling face, shining eyes and potato belly. 
His ambition is that every pink blooded 
American have three square meals a day 
and a hot dog between meals. A Democrat 
is a long, lean, hungry looking sap, knock- 
kneed and sallowfaced. He wants to keep 
everybody poor because he is poor himself. 
—R. Knox, San Mateo, Fla. 


A Democrat seeks to find in the interpre- 
tation of principles as established by Jeffer- 
son, Cleveland and Wilson the ideal gov- 
ernment, while a Republican seeks the same 
result in the interpretation of principles 
as set forth by Lincoln, Roosevelt and 
Coolidge.—G,. A. Buhrow, Washingten. 





























THE PATHFINDER 


Finger-Printing of Children 


children in the nation as a means 

of identification is the object of a 
movement which has enlisted certain 
senators to draft a bill for submission to 
the next Congress. It is claimed that 
this system would help identify many 
of the 3,000 children reported lost each 
year, not to mention the thousands in- 
jured in street and other accidents 
whose identities are not known at the 
time. ' 

A practical demonstration of this 
method was staged at one of the Wash- 
ington public schools by experts from 
the War department and the Interna- 
tional Association for Identification. 
Movies were taken of the tests and will 
be exhibited in many parts of the 
country. 

The purpose of the move is best ex- 
plained by C. C. Bennett of the Bureau 
of Identification of the War department 
and an official in the International As- 
sociation for Identification. In an ar- 
ticle prepared for the Pathfinder he 
explains: 

Let us not consider the subject from the 
criminal standpoint, but rather the use of 
this science in our social and industrial 
life by the great mass of humanity whose 
minds have been more or less perverted by 
itsassociation withcrime. Finger-printing of 
children as a means of identification must 
overcome a nation-wide prejudice before it 
can obtain from Congress legislation to 
carry out the project. Taking and record- 
ing the finger-prints of approximately 12,- 
500,000 children in the United States, would 
be a formidable task, even divided as it 
would be among the several states and 
municipal governments. Senators Cope- 
land of New York and Walsh of Massachu- 
sets and others are interested in the move- 
ment, and will sponsor the bill when pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Hundreds of cases of mysterious disap- 
pearances and kidnaped children are re- 
ported every few months throughout the 
country and often these cases are never 
cleared up. With the increased population 
the numbers of missing children is steadily 
‘keeping pace. Daily stories of missing 
children are common features in every 
metropolitan newspaper and the _ police 
blotters in every large city are crowded 
with cases of young children reported as 
“Jost, strayed or stolen” and never found. 
Families have spent months, even years 
running down clues which proved to be 
false. In kidnaping cases the lapse of a 
few years makes it almost impossible to 
recognize a child. If a baby is stolen, even 
a few months makes it difficult to identify 
the child positively. 

With the finger-prints of a child on record 
there could be no mistake. Boards of edu- 
cation in every city and town should have 
the prints of all school children, solely for 
the purpose of identification. Every child 
attending public and private schools must 
be vaccinated and have birth certificates re- 
corded. The finger-prints of school chil- 
dren are equally as essential. 

Many wealthy persons have their chil- 
dren’s finger-prints taken and filed away in 
safe deposit vaults as a precaution against 
kidnaping. These finger-prints on numerous 
occasions have served to establish the falsi- 
ty of claims when unscrupulous persons 
have masqueraded as the lost children of 
millionaires after the lapse of years, when 


Fr chitaren inthe n of all school 


other means of identification have failed. 

Few hospitals in the United States have 
absolute means of identifying new born 
infants. Asa result of lax methods mothers 
of infants born in maternity and other 
hospitals cannot always be sure that the 
child brought to their bedside during the 
first few days is always their own. Cases 
of infants being carelessly changed about 
at hospitals fill court records of many 
cities. The foot-prints of every new born 
child should be taken and recorded on a 
card bearing its name and that of the 
mother to guard even more fully against 
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Washington school children being registered 
by their finger-prints. 


substitution, the finger-prints of the mother 
should also be recorded on the same card. 

Identification of children by finger-prints 
is no ‘new hobby of the writer. Ever since 
the disaster which sent the Steamer Gener- 
al Slocum to the bottom of the East River, 
New York, with its 1,100 victims, he has 
urged and lectured for the adoption of a 
National system for preserving the finger- 
prints of all children. The day of that 
disaster in which mostly children lost their 
lives, I was at St. Mark’s Square, when a 
woman that I knew, rushed out of a build- 
ing and begged me to help in the identifica- 
tion of some of the victims. There were 
the bodies of eight little children and four 











Go! Go at the price of my life—Dr. Finn 
Malmgren, arctic victim. 

The “hayseed” of yesterday has been 
supplanted by a new kind of Reuben who 
has shaved his chin, wears creases in his 
trousers, rides in his own auto, attends 
conventions and discusses economic topics. 
—Floyd W. Parsons, 

If we’re going to have an Englishman for 
president, I’m in favor of the Prince of 
Wales.—Senator Reed (Dem.) of Mo. 

The day of isolation in world affairs is 
over.—Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Mills. 

I know I could make a better vice presi- 
dent than Senator Curtis—Emily Newell 
Blair. 

Devotion to our home, our town, our 
state, to our country and to our national 
ideals are the ,springs of patriotism— 
Herbert Hoover. 


* _ SEPTEMBER 1, 1928 
hysterical mothers were trying to claim one 
child. But they could not decide which 
was the real mother, as positive identifies 
ion was impossible in each case. In tha: 
disaster the bodies of 164 children we, 
buried without being identified. If ¢}, 
finger-prints of these children had been . 
record in New York the four mothe; 
would have had no difficulty in establishin 
the identification of their child. That 


just one concrete example of the necessit 
of such legislation. 

The finger-printing of our school childre 
is the first step toward universal identifi 
cation of our citizens. 


Gems from Exchanges 








Compact Pair 
Kentucky paper—(adv.)—FOR 
One Ford couple, 1926 model. 
Sent in by Eugene R. Lalley, Mayslick. 


Novel Trade 
Pennsylvania paper —(ady.)— EXPERI 
ENCED widow washer, steady work. App! 
Werner’s, 5700 Bryant St. 
Sent in by Elmer A. Holland, Pittsburgh. 


SALI 


Useful After Eating Grapefruit 
Texas paper—(adv.)—MRS. KING is lo- 
cated 2003 Main; has first class table boar: 
with or without private bath. Cap. 4166 
Sent in by M. B. Couch, Galveston. 
You Mean Billianna 
Agricultural paper—(adv.)—WANTED 
One billy goat of the milk type. Addr 
W. B. Duvall, Brasstown, N. C. 


Sent in by T. A, Smithwick, Merry Hill; W. R. Bi 
Salisbury, and others, 


Sticky Journalism 
Indiana paper—(adv.)—Honey! Pure \ 
adulterated honey! Made by honest 
goodness honey bees at the famous Lew 
Huff Bee Farm. In the comb or extract 
at the Gazette Office. 


Stop Your Spiffeldinking! 
Minnesota paper—(adv.)—FOR SALI 
Hatching eggs from heifer calves. No: 
& Baufield, Elk River. 
Sent in by Maurice Berndt, Blue Earth. 
Dark Deed 
Maine paper—(adv.)—$50 REWARD: F\ 
the recovery of the body of Mrs..... . 
of Milford who was drowned in Penobs« 
river on Sunday, March 18, by the fami! 
through Sheriff John K. Farrar. 
Sent in by G. H. Kirk, Bar Harbor. 


For Cold Feet 
New York paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE 
Combination Dockash stove and single bed 
Call 38-3719. 
Sent in by Mrs, Julia B. Siler, Syracuse. 
Last Resort 
California paper—(adv.)—Highway S: 
ondhand Store. Reconditioned Furnitu 
and Stoves at.Bargain Prices. See Us Las! 


1026 Imperial Ave. 
Sent in by J. C. Horner, Calexico, 


The Modern House 
Minnesota paper — (adv.) — COMPLET! 
furnishings of six-hoom house, ice box 
range, Pekingese pup, davenport. 254 N 
Wheeler. 


They Look It 

New York paper—(adv.)—KISSEL: Coup: 

with humble seat. Whitehouse Trucking ‘ 
Sent in by William M. Rowland, Weedsport. 
May Reach Finder 

Georgia paper—(adv.)—LOST: Short 
handled lady’s umbrella taken by mistak: 
from Auditorium Wednesday night. Pleas: 


phone Mrs. W. M, Tift at 946. 
Sent in by G. H. Tomplinson, Putney. 
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, THE PATHFINDER 


With the Amateur Poets 


MOUNTAINS 


I’ve gazed upon lands full of beauty 

With prairies stretching far to the rim; 
I’ve stood in some mountain stream gorges 

That are filled with hush to the brim. 
I’ve seen the sun sink in his splendor 

In crimson and gold from my sight, 
Till the moon kissed the peaks of the 

mountains 
And Venus stood queen of the night. 


Thus the sun having set for a season 
And the stars taking charge of the night, 
The mountains are filled with a chorus 
Filling valley and woodland and height. 
There are snows that are older than history 
That have lain since eternity’s dawn 
Upon the bare peaks of the mountains 
From which crystal waters are drawn. 


But when summer at last comes a-tripping 
On the wings of the winds of the south, 
It loosens the shackles of winter 
And heralds the long summer’s drouth. 
The mountains in robings of glory 
Attired in their garments of green 
With their spruce, their pine and their 
hemlock 
Stand forth in silence serene. 


Oh, the mountains are calling, yes ever, 
With their glittering woods all athrill, 
The deer are asleep by the river 
While the stag keeps keen watch on the 
hill. 
There are hardships and tasks beyond meas- 
ure 
There are crags so rugged and bare, 
There are cries flung out on the breezes 
By the lion secure in his lair. 


The eagle that loves isolation 
Has sought her abode in the crags; 

The grouse with her kindred companions 
Builds her nest among lilies and flags. 
Thus the mountains e’er beckon and beckon 
To their valleys unpeopled and still; 
They call to the king and the peasant; 

We all want to go, and we will. 


Oh, indeed, the mountains seem nearer 

To our home on that evergreen shore, 
To the mansions awaiting in glory 

For the saints who have gone on before. 
(nd we yearn and we sigh for the moun- 

tains 

With their peaks penetrating the gloom 
That have stood from the dawn of creation 

And will stand through eternity’s noon. 

—Robert H. Brown. 


EVENING 


’*Twas evening, and the sun was low. 
It lingered, as if loath to go, 

As if to tarry, just a while 
To bask in its own afterglow. 


It loitered like a child at play, 
Unmindful of the close of day; 
Unmindful of all else beside 
Its glorious beauty bright and gay. 


Nature’s curfew tolling 
Softly its lullaby, 
As the hush of the evening stillness 
Swept over the Western sky. 
—Wilder C. Wilson, Summit Point, W. Va, 


FAITH 


or many weary years Fear walked with me; 
Unbidden he took station at my side, 

And though I tried in ev’ry way F knew 
To free myself from him, it was in vain. 
We journeyed far midever-changing scenes ; 
But were the prospect never yet so fair, 


Fear cast his shadow o’er it and a gloom 
Would dull and sadden ev’ry lovely thing. 
And in the dreary wastes and deeper lands 
His presence terrified and panic wrought, 
Until all hope of joy and peace were dead. 


And then we met with Faith. So small and 
weak, 

So shadowy, and helpless too, he seemed: 

But there was in him that which made me 
cling; 

And as I held to him he stronger grew, 

Until one day Faith said to Fear, “Begone 

And nevermore torment this tired soul.” 


From that time on we two went hand in 
hand 

And oft we saw the places I had been 

With Fear as my companion, but their look 

Was changed; and beauty I had never seen 

Was met with ev’rywhere. The darkest 
vale 

A light gave forth, and in that light was 
hope. 

Thus a new life I knew, a life of peace! 

And though the road at times was hard 
and rough, 

Each sunset brought its measure of repose. 


Then on a day, Faith said to me “Look up!” 

So looking up I gazed into his eyes 

And in Faith’s eyes, I looked upon my God. 
—Walter M. Patterson, New York, N. Y. 


OLD SONG NAMES 


There are very many pretty songs. 
One is “Up in a Balloon.” 

There may be some you cannot sing 
If you don’t know the tune 


“I'd Choose to be a Baby” 
If ’'d “Nothing Else to Do,” 
Then “Put Me in My Little Bed,” 
“Willie, We Have Missed You.” 


“When You and I were Young, Maggie,” 
Our “Grandfather’s Days” recall, 

Did you heed “The Gypsie’s Warning”? 
And did you wear “A Waterfall”? 


Did you attend “The Irish Wedding” 
“In a Cottage by the Sea”? 
Did you ever meet “Tim Finnigan” 
Or “The Fellow That Looks Like Me”? 


Was it down in “My Maryland” 
Or out in “The City Park” 

You told “The Valiant Soldier” 
You never “Courted in the Dark”? 


“I'd Offer Thee This Hand of Mine” 
As I did “Long, Long Ago.” 

Is “The Kingdom Now a Coming” &% 
“Away Out in Idaho”? 





This dog is “Jack.” He traveled some 2,000 

miles in a specially built rain-proof com- 

partment on the running board of his mas- 

ter’s car in a trip from Neodesha, Kans., 
to Washington. 
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Who will sing “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
At home in “The Vacant Chair”? 

When we’re “Marching through Georgia” 
Will “Old Black Joe” be there? 


Were you with “Darling Nellie Gray” 
When “Coming through the Rye”? 
Did you sing “Hail, Columbia” 
Or “Freedom’s Battle Cry”? 


Did you “Kiss Him for His Mother,” 
And where did “Yankee Doodle” go? 
Is “Old Dog Tray” still living 
With “John Anderson, My Jo”? 


“Who Will Care for Mother Now” 
Sitting in “That Old Arm Chair” 

Away down “In Dixie Land” 
Where she'll “Climb the Golden Stair”? 


In my “Old Kentucky Home” 
I bid “Uncle Ned” good-by. 

Will “The Old Folks All be There” 
When “Swallows Homeward Fly”? 


How about the “Old Oaken Bucket” 
And “The Cradle of the Deep”? 

Did you say “We’re Coming, Sister Mary” 
“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep”? 


When “Gathering Shells at Sea Shore” 
“Where Waves Do Roar” and foam, 
Were you with “Annie Laurie” 
Down at “Maggie Murphy’s Home”? 


Above names are just a few— 
Hope you “Catch the Sunshine” bright. 
If the “Combination” suits you 
“I'll be All Smiles Tonight.” 
—M. L. Armstrong, Los Angeles, Cal. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Please let me in; 
I’'d like to be your friend. 
. Don’t say, “Go away 
*Til a more convenient day.” 
Admit me now 
While I am near, 
For tomorrow may find me 
Far, far from here. 
—Lonza Smith, Hawkins, Tex. 


“HIS LIKENESS” 


“How does God look?” said my little lass. 
At her questions I often smiled; 

But this time I offered a prayer instead 
For guidance to help my child. 


“God’s face is seen in the heart of a rose 
In the bud of a lily white, 

In the brightness of sunshine after rain 
In the charms of a moonlight night; 

In the beauty of everlasting hills, 
The trees with their leafy shade, 

In the sky above and the earth beneath 
And all things he has made. 

But the dearest picture I ever saw 
The clearest and finest too, 

Is his likeness in hearts that hallow his 

name 

And seek his works to do.” 


“Now I know how God looks,” said my lit- 
tle lass. 
Her words dropped liké heavenly dew, 
And left a song in my weary heart: 
“I think God looks like you.” 
—Nettie Cole King, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THOSE WHO GET BY 


Some are great and famous 
While others just get along; 
Some are famous for writing, 
Others for singing a song. 
I am one of those fellows 
Who just about get by 
With no fame, a little happiness, 
And often just a sigh. 
—Thelma Leo, Cedarhurst, L. I. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Is Youth Going to Bow-wows? 


modern American youth, it was 

reported at a general assembly 
of the United Presbyterian church. The 
present “baneful influences” to be found 
in American universities in which “ad- 
vanced ideas of liberalism in religion 
are creating an atmosphere inimical to 
the progress of the teaching of the Gos- 
pel,”- were deplored. 

Only one-tenth of the student body of 
the average institution are religiously 
minded, according to a delegate at a 
conference on religion among college 
men at Princeton, N. J., attended by 
more than 200 educators. The delegate 


oY ia is a spiritual decline among 
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Youthful American aviation executives. Left 
to right: B. Sweeney of the Air Associates; 
Harry F. Guggenheim, head of the Guggen- 
heim fund, and Guy W. Vaughn, general 
manager for the Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


recommended that religion be given the 
place it deserves in the college curric- 
ulum. 

Our sons, husbands and fathers need 
protection from our women, in the 
opinion of Mrs. John B. Henderson, of 
Washington. The American flapper in 
indecent apparel threatens not only 
America but the world itself, she thinks. 

Clarence C. Little, president of the 
University of Michigan, declares that 
the younger generation are not godless 
but are nearer the truth about religion 
than their elders. 

The boys and girls of today are just 
as fine as those in past generations, says 
Rev. Bernard Braskamp, Gunton-Tem- 
ple Memorial church, Washington. “Re- 
spect the rights ef modern youth,” he 
advises; “stop criticizing them and help 
them instead.” 

The student council of the Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition Association, meeting 
at Washington, reported that drinking 
among college students is on a steady 
' decline. 

“It is folly to say that the young peo- 
ple of today are less serious in their 
thinking than those of two or three 
generations ago,” Rev. Stanley B. Van- 
dershall, of Boston, told delegates to 
the International Christian Endeavor 
convention at Cleveland. “There is as 


much faith, virility and self-sacrifice in 
evidence among them today as there 
ever was,” he declared. 

“Don’t worry about thé jazz-age,” 
says John Erskine, author, who has 
visions of our being freed from puritan- 
ism. He believes that the present love 
of dancing is an indication of a revival 
of the arts in this country. 

Dr. M. C. Otto, professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Wisconsin, 
says: “New currents are stirring in the 
contemporary moral world. The moral 
terminology of the older generations 
has gone dead. Young people of today 
are trying to take life honestly. They 
see that they are not growing up in 
the same world that existed three, four 
or five decades ago. Hope for the future 
lies in helping youth in the search for 
a new form of human existence.” 

H. W. Gibson, of Boston, president of 
the National Camp Directors’. Associa- 
tion of America, cites the following 
quotation: “The earth is becoming de- 
generate in these latter days. There are 
signs that the world is rapidly ap- 
proaching the end. Children no longer 
obey their parents.” It is an Egyptian 
inscription some 6,000 years old. He 
denies that the boys and girls of today 
are any worse than those of yesterday 
and says the church must wake up to 
the fact that it is living in the twentieth 
century. 





DID HE GET THE JOB? 


The following letter, now a_ treasured 
part of the Portland chamber of commerce’s 
display of odd knick-knacks, was written 
to Capt. Robert Dollar, shipping magnate, 
by an Egyptian from Alexandria, who want- 
ed a job: 


“Most Honored Sir: 

“Understanding that there are several 
hands wanted in your honoréd department, 
I beg to offer you my hand. As for my ad- 
justments, I appeared for the mattric ex- 
aminations, but failed, the reason for 
which I shall describe. 

“To begin-with, my writing was illegible. 
This was due to climatic conditions, for I, 
having come from a warm to a cold climate, 
found my fingers stiff and very disobedient 
to my. wishes. Further, I received a great 





YOUTH IN PAST AGES 


Christ began preaching at the age 
of 30 and was only 33 at the time of 
the crucifixion. 

Alexander the Great did all of his 
conquering before he was 30. 

Caesar was prominent in Roman 
politics before he was 20. 

Chaucer was a court poet at 25. 

At the age of 16 Peter the Great 
had shown evidence of his military 
genius. 

Napoleon was 24 when he distin- 
guished -himself at the siege of 
Toulon, 

Moliere wrote one of his best 
comedies at 17. 

Milton’ wrote one of his best poems 
at 26, 

Keats made an immortal name in 
English literature before he was 26, 
his age at death. 

Beethoven did some of his com- 
posing before he was 19. 

Raphael, Corregio and Titian exe- 
cuted masterpieces in their 20’s. 

Washington, at 23, was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Virginia 
forces. 

Jefferson was only 23 when he 
helped write the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

At 25 Alexander Hamilton was a 
member of Congress and at 32 was 
appointed to the cabinet. 

Daniel Webster entered Congress 
at 30. 

When Henry Clay was appointed 
Senator he was 29 and under the 
Constitutional age of 30, 
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shock to my mental system by the death of 
my fond brother. 

“Besides, most honored sir, I beg to state, 
I am in most uncomfortable circumstances. 
Being the sole support of my good brother’s 
seven issues, consisting of three adults and 
four adultesses, the latter being the bane 
of my existence. Owing to my having to 
support two of my own wives and their 
issues, of which by God’s misfortune the 
feminine gender predominates. 

“If by wonderful good fortune these few 
lines meet with your benign goodness and 
favorable with your turn of mind, I, the 
poor menial, shall ever pray for the long 
life and prosperity of your honor’s post- 
humous olive branches.” 


In the Philippine Islands 87 distinct 
dialects are spoken, 














The “Nitecoach” Ready to 


the Road in California 
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CTOBER will see the inaugura- 
tion, between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, of the first sleep- 
ing coach service yet offered by the 
automotive industry. At the present 
time motor busses engaged in night runs 
do not provide Pullman-like accommo- 
dations—passengers must sleep sitting 
up—but a California stage system has 
developed the world’s pioneer passen- 
ger auto sleeping coach. As more of 
these cars are completed, they will be 
put into service between other Pacific 
coast cities and, eventually, in trans- 
continental travel. 

The “nitecoach,” as it is called, has 
sleeping quarters for 26 people or seats 
for 44 day passengers. Of. distinctive 
design, it contains 13 compartments, a 
lavatory, overhanging rear observation 
deck, and offers dining service and 
other unusual features. Every bit of 
space is utilized. There is no hood be- 
cause the driver’s compartment is built 
directly over the motor. The ingenuity 
of the builders enables the upper and 
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What are Berths by Night are Transformed to Seats by 


height of the car is actually only a few 
inches above the ordinary large passen- 
ger bus. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing the center-aisle located halfway be- 
tween the floors of the upper and lower 
decks. Yet the aisle headroom is seven 
feet and width 22 inches. 

By drawing curtains, each compart- 
ment becomes a private stateroom, with 
a three-paneled window extending its 
full length. These windows are mova- 
ble and have both shades and draw cur- 
tains for privacy. In each compartment 
there is a built-in thermos jug, mirror 
and wash basin with running water. 
Two sliding drawers, measuring 14 by 
17 inches, are for clothing and personal 
effects. Suitcases and luggage are stor- 
ed elsewhere. Every compartment has 
an adjoining dressing room which, be- 
ing six feet four inches high, allows oc- 
cupants to stand upright while dressing. 

In a compact kitchenette in front of 
the car a steward prepares hot meals 
to order. These are served on trays 
to passengers in their compartments. 
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Diagram of Coach Showing Modern Conveniences 





around the car aided by electric fans. 

The “nitecoach” is of odd construc- 
tion because it has no chassis, as the 
word is generally understood, the frame 
and body being built as a unit. A heavy 
steel I-beam extends around the outside 
edge of the car to serve as a protective 
barrier for passengers on the lower 
deck. The coach measures 34 feet four 
inches in length, is eight feet wide and 
10 feet three inches high. It weighs 
only 14,000 pounds, due to the generous 
use of duralium. The 110 horsepower 
motor is of interest because by loosen- 
ing a few bolts and disconnecting oil, 
gas and electric lines it can be removed 
from the car in short order. The com- 
pleted car represents an expenditure of 
about $30,000. 





FRENCH FORTS DESTROYED 

Wreckers are at work razing the ring of 
forts around the town of Maubeuge. By 
army officers and by act of parliament these 
forts built by the great Vauban, military 
genius of the age of Louis XIV, were de- 
clared inadequate and Maubeuge an “open 
town.” Marshal Foch remarked that this 
action spells the doom of fortifications as 
defense against modern artillery. 

In the World war the ancient fortifica- 
tions of Maubeuge were put to the test and 


could not stand the strain. The heavy 
guns of the Germans quickly battered 
them down in 1914, and 40,000 French 


troops were forced to surrender. 

If such old fortifications mean an “open 
town” most of the other French cities are’ 
in the same boat. The cities on the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean are protected in 
the same inadequate way. According to 
this standard the only properly fortified 
cities in France are Metz and Strassburg, 
which were fortified by the Germans, 


NIMBLE FINGERS 
The nimble fingers of Miss Mae Zabortsky, 
Chicago typist, strike the keys 800,000 
times in a week. An official stenographer 





of the German reichstag claims the world’s 
speed record for shorthand with 470 syl- 
lables a minute for three minutes on a 
stretch. 




















Do You Really Know What Happens 


When You Die? 


Have You Loved Ones Who Have Gone Beyond? 


Do you know what Science has Actually 
Discovered of the Spiritual World? 


Here is a book with a wonderful message for you 
because it tells what has RE ALLY been demon- 
strated concerning LIFE beyond “ physical death.” 


6é 99 
THE GREAT KNOWN 
By J. E. Richardson, TK (Harmonic Series) 

A book of vital interest to YOU if you are seeking 
FACTS about the Life to Come—if you have loved ones who 
have passed beyond. 33 chapters, including fascinating, 
up-to-date, reliable information on such matters as: WHEN 
DEATH BEGINS AND ENDS—is it DEATH or SUS- 
PENDED ANIMATION? SOUL and SEX in the Spiritual 
World; Psychic Effects of SUICIDE; Spiritual Communi- 
cation; Spiritual Penalties; Spiritual Education; Spiritual 
Wars; Dreams and Prophecies; CREMATION; HELL and 
many other KNOWN and PROVEN FACTS. 384 pages; 
5%4x8% inches, cloth bound; gold die stamped. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


Mail coupon; the book will be sent at once. Read it 5 
days. If you find it vitally interesting and inspiring,.send 
only $3. Otherwise return the boook. Use coupon 
RIGHT NOW. 
SGSSSSSESSESSESSSESSESESSESESSRSESEESSeeeesesee 
Pioneer Press, Publishers, Dept. 9-DC, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of ‘The Great Known,’’ by 
J. EB. Richardson, TK, on approval. I agree to send $3 
or return the book in 5 days. 
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How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, 86-G, Bloom- 
ington, [ll., is so thankful at having healed her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send you 


this valuable information entirely free. Write 
her at once before you forget. 
for names of new customers 


Eac who wear an artificial eye. 
Send names of any you know and earn 
commission. Nothing to buy or sell. 
Denver Optic Co., 732 Quincy, Denver, Col. 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES S5°-99>REN, ive 
everything. Distributors, Dpt. 170,429 W. Superior, Chicago 
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Cause of Double. Tides 


The harbor of Southampton, England, 
is noted for the fact that it has two 
high tides a day. According to a pop- 
ular theory, this effect is due to a tidal 
current from the Solent. It is said that 
the harbor at Southampton receives 
high water from the English Channel 
first by way of the Solent, and two 
hours later by way of the Spithead, 
both the Solent and the Spithead chan- 
nels being formed on one side by the 
Isle of Wright. 

Such is not the case, however, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. These tides, according to that au- 
thority, are simply the tides produced 
by running over a shallow bottom. The 
phenomenon of long continued high 

vater or double high water in estuaries 
is not uncommon, asserts Sir George 
Airy in “Tides and Waves.” Although 
Southampton has one of the finest nat- 
ural harbors in Great Britain and this 
double tide is regarded as a peculiar 
advantage, a similar condition exists 
across the Channel at Havre, France, as 
well as on the coast of Holland, which 
possesses s all the properties of an estu- 
ary in that the tidal water runs for a 
great distance over a shoaly bottom and 
then is suddenly stopped by the coast. 
In 1882 Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) delivered a lecture at South- 
ampton on “The Tides.” In the course 
of his remarks the famous scientist said: 

“The rise of the tide at Portland is 
interesting to the inhabitants of South- 
ampton in this, that whereas here, at 
Southampton, there is a double high 
water there, at Portland there is a dou- 
ble low water. The double high water 
seems to extend across the Channel. 
At Havre and on the bar off the en- 
trance to Havre, there is a double high 
water very useful to navigation; but 
Southampton, I believe, is pre-eminent 
above all the ports in the British Islands 
with respect to this convenience. There 
is here (at Southampton) a good thrée 
hours of high water—a little dip after 
the first high water, and then the water 
rises again a very little more for an 
hour and a half or two hours, before it 
begins to fall to low water. It is not 
merely the Isle of Wight that gives rise 
to the phenomenon. The influence ex- 
tends to the east as far as Christchurch, 
and is reversed at Portland, and we have 
the double or the prolonged high water 
also over at Havre, therefore, it is clear- 
ly not, as it has been supposed to be, 
due to the Isle of Wight.” 


Putting Mold to Work 

It used to cost $1.00 to produce a 
pound of gluconic acid. It can now be 
produced for 30 cents. Science has 
drafted into service common mold, 
which is the despair of every housewife. 
This mold, which consists of a multi- 
tude of microscopic plants, is now pro- 
ducing what was formerly produced ex- 
clusively by lemons and other sour 
fruits. “It is my belief,’ says H. T. 


Herrick of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “that the possibilities of future 
mold formations are literally infinite. 
All nature’s growth processes are cata- 
lytic. When the chemist or engineer 
tries to duplicate them, he takes acres 
of ground, tons of machinery, the pro 
ductive labor of thousands of men, to 
imitate what nature has done in the 
stem of the plant or the branch of 
tree, and too frequently he makes a bad 
job of it.” 


Uncle Sam Manufactures Atmosphere 


Uncle Sam owns two very odd cars. 
Our illustration shows one of them. I! 
is a tank car used for the purpose of 


=> 
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Tank Car for Transporting Helium 


transporting helium, which is made into 
synthetic atmosphere for deep-sea 
divers. 


“Blacks” Still Use Bomerang 


The boomerang is not an obsolete 
Weapon, as many suppose. It is still 
widely used by the 60,000 aborigines 
of Australia, who are generally called 
“blacks” in that country. The real re- 
turnable boomerang was never used by 
the Australians as a weapon of war. It 
was used in primitive times, as at pres- 
ent, only for sport and hunting. The 
war boomerang, which is unknown in 
many parts of Australia, does not re- 
turn to the operator. Regular boomer- 
angs are thrown with a peculiar twis! 
which causes them to rotate during 
their passage through the air. The) 
circle around several times’ before 
they come back to light in the vicinit) 
of the thrower. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, curator of anthro- 
pology in the American useum of Nat- 
ural History, recently visited a camp of 
blacks in Australia. He was particular- 
ly interested in the boomerangs carried 
by these natives. In “Natural History,” 
the official journal of the museum, he 
writes 

“Handsome, efficient boomerangs 
were thrust under the belts of the men. 
To be returnable, the two halves, 0! 
blades, of the boomerang must be in 
slightly different planes. So far as we 
could learn, those of the returnable 
type were used as toys, because their 
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movements are too uncertain to be de- 
pended upon to hit what they are aimed 
at. However, in hunting water birds 
they may be used to drive the flock 
toward the land and so within reach of 
the hunter, whereupon the birds are 
knocked down by the ordinary boom- 
erang. One of the blacks demonstrated 
with the returnable one; it sailed 
around somewhat erratically, circling 
back, but not quite to the feet of the 
thrower.” 


Right-Handedness in Indians 


The following interesting statement 
was received by the Pathfinder from 
Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, the eminent 
anthropologist of Harvard: 

“The evidence from the skeletons of 
prehistoric Indians indicates clearly 
that they were predominantly right- 
handed. The bones of the right arm are 
usually longer and more robust than 
those of the left. I have studied many 
skeletons of many primitive races, but 
{ have never found any indication of 
any racial group being as a rule left- 
handed. Nor do I know of any primi- 
tive peoples of today who are left- 
handed.” 


Oldest Living Human Being 

Dr. E. E. Free says that the oldest 
living human being in the world, prob- 
ably also the oldest authentic instance 
of extreme longevity in recorded medi- 
cal history, is believed to have been 
identified by a German physician, Dr. 
Wilhelm Feldmann, in the person of 
Fatma Harum, a woman living in Con- 
stantinople. There is reasonable evi- 
denee, Dr. Feldman says, that Fatma 
a born about 1765, which would make 
her 163 years old. 

Among other facts tending to estab- 
lish this great age is the report, attested 
by Fatma herself and by her family, 
that she was a married woman with two 
children during the reign of Sultan Ab- 
dul Hamid I, a monarch who died in 
1789. On the first fourth of July, when 
the American colonies declared their 
independence, Fatma was already a 
child old enough—if Dr. Feldmann is 
correct—to have understood what it 
was all about, provided information of 
that event penetrated to the then isolat- 
ed Ottoman empire. 

Fatma’s grandmother, it is claimed, 
died some years ago at the advanced age 
of 173, but Fatma herself is still appar- 
ently vigorous and may live to equal or 
exceed this longer record. There is 
also living in Turkey, Dr. Feldmann re- 
ports, a Kurd named Saro who claims 
an age of 143 years, which makes him 
if his claim can be accepted, the oldest 
living man. 


Powdered Glass as Poison 


The Borgias and other famous poison- 
ers of history are supposed to have pre- 
fe rred powdered glass as a poison. Dr. 
E. E. Free says that modern toxicolog- 
ical science rejects powdered glass as 
not a poison at all. According to an 
eminent British medical scientist, Dr. 
Roche Lynch, glass when finely pow- 
dered usually passes through the hu- 
inan digestive system without doing se- 
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rious harm. Large, sharp-edged frag- 
ments of glass are more dangerous, but 
these would be very difficult to use for 
criminal poisoning, because the pros- 
pective victim would be almost certain 
to detect them in the food. 

In the light of these facts, Dr. Free 
points out, it is not easy to understand 
why powdered glass has acquired its 
world-wide and century-old reputation 
as a deadly material. Perhaps the glass 
used by ancient poisoners was less fine- 
ly powdered, being really glass frag- 
ments instead of glass powder. Such 
fragments might not attract notice 
when mixed with old-time food mate- 
rials in which a certain amount of 
sandy grit was likely to be present any- 
way. One sample of powdered glass ex- 
hibited before the Medico-Legal Soci- 
ety of London by Dr. Lynch had been 
mixed with white arsenic by a criminal 
poisoner in order to make doubly sure 
of a fatal effect. 


Polar Flights and Meteorology 

“T wish people would cease excusing 
their aeronautic expeditions to the 
north pole by hinting to the results pos- 
sibly obtained therein for meteorologi- 
cal science. As things are at present 
airships and flyers badly need meteor- 
ology but meteorology does not need 
them in the least.” 

These words were written in a Ger- 
man magazine by Dr. H. von Ficker, 
director of the Meteorological Institute 
of Prussia, at the very time the strand- 
ed survivors of the Nobile expedition 
were being rescued from the ice packs. 
According to Dr. Ficker, valuable ob- 
servations and positive scientific re- 
sults for meteorology can be obtained 
only in extensive 
expeditions in 
polar regions as 
the one under- 
taken years ago 
by Fritjof Nansen 
with the Fram. 
“Results may al- 
so be obtained if 
airships should 
succeed in estab- 
lishing a perma- 
nent observation 
station near the 
pole, dropping 
men and material 
by means of par- 
achutes.” The German meteorologist 
says: “We cannot see such possibilities 
in the near future, for the landing of air- 
ships in populated areas is hazardous 
enough,tosay nothing of landinginpolar 
regions, And even if airships succeeded 
in establishing such meteorological out- 
posts it would not be worth while risk- 
ing lives. What we need is a group of 
concrete meteorological observatories 
around the polar region, a new polar 
year as in 1882, in which numerous na- 
tions established such stations to reg- 
ister meteorological phenomena. It 





Fritjof Nansen, 


is only through such stations that 
meteorology can obtain satisfactory re- 
sults of scientific importance, and not 
through insufficiently organized hap- 
hazard and risky flights over the pole 
by airship and airplanes.” 
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500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. |-18, Pat. FREEPORT, (LL. 
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PILES? 


Don’t suffer in silence! 


End misery now, this modern 
non-surgical way. Unguentine 
Pile Cones check itching, 
bleeding. Same healing powers 
as Unguentine. At your drug- 
gist’s, 75c. Send for trial FREE. 
Address The Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
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STOMACH ULCERS 


Thousands of sufferers, many cases of years stand- 
ing, after using the Phungen Treatment report 
amazing recovery. It rids you of pain, vomiting 
and other discomforts at once. No diet. Improve- 








ment steady and rapid. The Phungen Treatmentis high- 
nless you are more than satisfied. Interest- 
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» 4741 W. Washington. Los Angeles 
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klet on Stomach Ulcers sent FREE, also 
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in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
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MORE 
SPEED 


in your journey towards finan- 
cial independence will be ac- 
quired when you buy Smith 
investment offerings yielding 


612% 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
$10 to $100 will enable you to 
purchase these sound invest- 
ments in denominations of 
from $100 to $1,000. 


SEND FOR 


a new booklet that describes 
our systematic easy payment 
plan of investing. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Tue F H.Smiti Co. 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Send me New free book, “How to 
Build an Independent Income.” 








ADDRESS ......... 
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You Need This Atlas 


Ignorance can no 4onger be bliss, for if you are ignorant 
of the world in which you live everyone is ashamed of 
you and -you lose a lot in every way. Throw away the 
old atlas and get an up-to- 
date one. We furnish you 
the 1928 edition of the fa- 
mous New Peerless Atlas, 10 
by 12 inches in size, 170 
pages, bound in fine red 
cloth, postpaid with Path- 
finder 52 weeks for only $2.85 
for both. This is a product 
of Hammond & Co., the old 
established publishers of high 
class maps and geographic 
works. Not a cheap ‘‘process’’ 
book made to be given away. 
Maps perfectly printed in 
many colors. State maps 
show county lines etc. Book 
includes airways of 

and Europe; invaluable gaze- 
teer of countries and towns, 
with late census figures, par- 
cel post guide ete. Have this splendid book at hand and 
then you can ‘‘tell the world.’’ Only $2.85 with Path- 
finder one year. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C 


Like Good Reading? 


LOW PRICE 















































QUANTITY 
Women's’ 8 World, 1 yr. 
McCall’s, 1 yr. 
People’s Home Journal, lyr 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Fath ater, lyr. 
You save $ 


Not good outside the 48 states 
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ORATEX, my new marvelous natural hair color restorer, 
positively ‘endsstreaked. faded, lifeless, gray hair. Actually 
strengthens, prolongs life, beauty and ‘natural color. Its ac- 
tion is amazing. Proveit by actual test. Write me today. Just 
say: ‘*I want totry ORATEX.”’ Noobligation. Address— 
SUEL DENN, Suite 25, 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Old Cars Look New in 30 Minutes 


New miraculous fiuid instantly restores autos’ original color and 
luster. Not a polish, paint, wax or varnish. Flows on, dries 
quickly. Write The ReNUZit System, 154 E. Erie Street, 
Dept. 983-M, Chicago, HMi., for Free Test Offer. 
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How many times since the Civil war has 
New York state gone Democratic in 
presidential elections? 

New York has gone Democratic in pres- 
idential elections only four times since the 
Civil war. Tilden carried it in 1876; Cleve- 
land in 1892 and 1884; and Wilson in i912. 


Have any of our presidents been millionaires? 

We do not believe that any president thus 
far has been a millionaire. Washington, 
Roosevelt and Harding have probably been 
our wealthiest presidents, but none of them 
left fortunes worth much more than half a 
million dollars. 


W hat is an inferiority complex? 

The word “complex” is used by many 
modern psychologists and alleged psychol- 
ogists to denote a group of ideas and feel- 
ings which are mentally associated with a 
certain subject. For instance, they would 
say that Napoleon had a “conquest com- 
plex,” and that Keats had a “beauty com- 
plex.” Usually, but not always, the ideas 
and feelings are supposed to be repressed. 
A person is said to have an “inferiority 
complex” when he inherently feels hitnself 
incapable of doing certain things. The 
opposite state or attitude of mind is term- 
ed a “superiority complex.” 


oe 


What does the statue on the capitol repre- 
sent? 

The bronze statue surmounting the dome 
of the national capitol at Washington is 
the figure of a woman and symbolizes lib- 
erty. This statue is often erroneously sup- 
posed to represent an American Indian, 
owing to the fact that from a distance the 
helmet of the figure resembles the bonnet 
of an Indian war chief. In fact the eagle’s 
head and the arrangement of the feathers 
on the helmet were suggested by the cos- 
tumes of certain Indian tribes. The figure, 
which weighs 14,985 pounds and is 19% feet 
high, was modeled at Rome, Italy, by Thos. 
Crawford in 1855, from plans adopted in 
1850 by Senator Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, who was then chairman of committee 
on public buildings. Crawford named the 
statue “Armed Liberty,” but ever since it 
arrived at the capitol it has been officially 
known as the “Statue of Freedom.” The 
statue was set in place on the dome of the 
capitol December 2, 1863, and stands on a 
globe bearing our national motto—*‘E Plu- 
ribus Unum.” 


Who coined the phrase “Almighty Dollar’? 

“Almighty Dollar” is applied to money 
as the supposed object of worship in Amer- 
ica. The phrase is attributed to Washing- 
ton Irving, who is supposed to have been 
the first to use it. It appears twice in his 
“Creole Village,” which was published in 
England in 1837. Irving wrote: “In a 
word, the almighty dollar, that great object 
of universal de?otion throughout our land, 
seems to have no genuine devotees in these 
peculiar villages.” At the close of the 
sketch the author says: “As we swept 
away from the shore, I cast back a wistful 
eye upon the moss-grown roofs and ancient 
elms of the village, and prayed that the in- 
habitants might long retain their happy 
ignorance, their absence of all enterprise 
and improvement, their respect for the fid- 
dle, and their contempt for the almighty 
dollar.” In the 1855 edition of “Wolfert’s 
Roost,” which contained the “Creole Vil- 
lage,” an asterisk directs the reader to the 


following footnote by Irving himself: “This 
phrase, used for the first time in thi 
sketch has since passed in current circu 
lation, and by some has been questioned 
as savoring of irreverence. The auth 
therefore, owes it to his orthodoxy to d 
clare that no irreverence was intended even 
to the dollar itself; which he is aware i 
daily becoming more and more an object of 
worship.” This question is complicated by 
the fact that the Philadelphia Public Ledge: 
used “Almighty Dollar” in December, 1836 
It was quoted, however, and it is supposed 
that “Creole Village” or extracts from 
had been published in this country befo 
the story appeared in England in the Mag 
nolia, an annual publication. 


What is the meaning of “SS” on legal 
documents? 

The letters “SS.” at the beginning of a 
legal document are the abbreviation of thx 
Latin word “Scilicet,” which means 
wit,” or “namely.” “Scilicet” is pronounced 
“sil-i-set,” with the accent on the fi! 
syllable. It is derived from the Lati 
“scire,” to know, and “licet,” meaning it i 
permitted. Sometimes “SS.” is used a 
the abbreviation of “Summons.” 


Which is proper, to “water the horses” or to 
“give the horses water’? 

Both are correct. Webster’s International 
dictionary defines the transitive verb “wa 
ter” as follows; “to supply with water fo: 
drink; as, to water horses and cattle.” 
Therefore, “water the horses” is correct. 


How are the gate receipts divided between 

the home and visiting baseball teams? 

The visiting team receives 50 per cent of 

the money taken in for general admission 

tickets, and in addition it receives all the 

money taken in for box seats above tl 
general admission price. 


To what mountain system do the Ozarks be- 
long? 

Geologists do not regard the Ozark moun 
tains as part of either the Rocky or thx 
Appalachian systems, but as an independent 
and distinct unit. The plateau or upland 
area commonly known as the Ozarks lies 
in southern Missouri, northern Arkansas 
and eastern Oklahoma. it is separated 
from the Appalachians by the lowlands of 
the Mississippi basin and from the Rockies 
by the Great Plains. “Ozarks” is an Ameri 
can rendering of “Aux Arcs”. (pronounced 
“oze-ark”), literally meaning “with bows,” 
a term which the early French applied to 
a band of Quapaw Indians who inhabited 
the mountain region of Missouri and Arkan 
sas. “Aux Arcs” was descriptive of the 
Indians and was equivalent to English “bow 
carriers.” The early French had a trading 
post called Aux Ares near the present 
village of Arkansas Post. 


How many Catholics signed the Declaration 
of Independence? 

So far as we can learn, Charles Carroll, 
of Maryland, was the only person profess 
ing the Catholic faith who signed the Decla 
ration of Independence. He was elected 2 
member of the Maryland delegation in the 
Continental Congress on July 4, 1776, and 
he took his seat on July 18, and signed the 
Declaration on Aug. 2 of the same yea! 
Consequently he was not present when the 
Declaration was adopted on July 4. Charles 
Carroll of Carroliton died Nov. 14, 1832, and 
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between the time of his death and the 
death of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
on July 4, 1826, he was the only surviving 
signer. It is supposed that Carroll was the 
wealthiest of all those who signed the De- 
claration of Independerice. His fortune 
at that time is estimated at $2,000,000. 


How are death masks made? 

A death mask is made by applying some 
kind of plaster, such as plaster of paris, 
to the face after the skin has been covered 
with an oil to prevent the plaster from ad- 
hering too closely. After the plaster has 
hardened it is removed, and into the mold 
thus formed fresh plaster is poured. The 
resulting cast is the death mask. Such 
masks have considerable value because they 
bear an exact resemblance to the faces 
from which they are taken. Similar masks 
are also made from living subjects. 


What is the state flower of Pennsylvania? 


No state flower has ever been chosen by 
Pennsylvania. 


What is meant by “the rule of three”? 

That is the name given in arithmetic for 
a rule for finding the fourth term of a 
proportion where three terms are given. 
The three given terms and the one sought 
are proportional. Sometimes proportion in 
general is spoken of as the rule of three. 


How did “laconic” originate? 

“Laconic” means. brief, concise and 
pithy. It is an adjective formed from “La- 
conia,” one of the names of ancient Lace- 
daemon, of which Sparta was the capital. 
The Laconians and Spartans were noted for 
their pointed, brusque and_ sententious 
speech. Caesar’s famous “Veni,vidi, vici,” 
is a classic example of a laconic message. 
There is a classic story to the effect that 
Philip of Macedon once sent the following 
message to the city of Sparta: “If I enter 
Laconia I will level Sparta to the ground.” 
The city fathers sent back a reply contain- 
ing the single word “If.” 


What cabinet continued unbroken for a full 
term? 

The administration of President Frank- 
lin Pierce (1853-1857) is the only instance 
in American history of a President’s cabi- 
net which served a term of four years with- 
out a change in—personnel. It — com- 
posed of William L. Marcy, of New York, 
Secretary of State; James Guthrie, of Ken- 
tucky, Secretary of the Treasury; Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, Secretary of War; 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, Attorney 
General; James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 
Postmaster General;- James C. Dobbin, of 
North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy; and 
Robert McClelland, of Michigan, Secretary 
of the Interior. All these men entered 
upon their duties on March 7, 1853, three 
days after the inauguration of President 
Pierce, and remained at their posts until 
March 3 or March 4, 1857. 





CLASSIFYING WIVES 


“American wives fall into five classes,” 
according to Mrs. Clarence G. Goodwin, of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who proceeds to classify them as follows: 
Home type, 30 per cent; can-opener type, 
20 per cent; drudge type, 20 per cent; 
baby doll type, 15 per cent, and nagging 
type, 15 per cent. Thus she finds that 
man’s chances of winning an ideal wife are 
only one out of three. However, Mrs. 
Goodwin agrees that more women would be 
ideal homemakers if. they had the “mak- 
ings,” that is to say, modern plumbing and 
labor-saving devices, 
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— Our Health — 


Guard Against Snake-Bite 

These are the days of hiking, camp- 
ing, picnicking, fishing ete. In many 
parts of the country there are poisonous 
snakes ready to strike, in many in- 
stances nor nl the least warning. No 
matter how carefully one may pick his 
way through woods and along streams 
there is always the danger of a sudden 
encounter with a poisonous reptile that 
he may not be able to kill or avoid. 
Thus an important part of every camp- 
ing, hiking, hunting, fishing and picnic- 
king outfit should be a supply of anti- 
venom and instruments for applying it. 
These can be purchased in a neat kit. 








Ptomaine Poisoning 


Ptomaine poisoning is contracted by 
eating food that is partially spoiled or 
decomposed. Improperly canned meats, 
tinned fish, cheese, sausage, ice cream 
or milk may cause it. Symptoms ap- 
pear in a short time. The system trys 
to throw off the poison and dizziness is 
followed by severe headache, chilliness 
and sharp abdominal pains. In many 
cases violent vomiting occurs and the 
victim becomes practically unconscious. 
Frequently severe cases result in coma 
and even death. Treatment, of course, 
requires the elimination of the spoiled 
material from the stomach before it 
goes all through the system. Special 
‘are should be taken that none of the 
spoiled food or bacterial growth re- 
mains in the stomach. If taken in time 
mild cases often recover rapidly, while 
in severe cases complications may de- 
velop, thus resulting in long and seri- 
ous illness. And too much attention can- 
not be given to the diet of those recup- 
erating. * 
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A little money put into reference 
Fv ocks, which are needed every 

day, is one of the best possible 
investments, Send only $2.85 and have 
your Pathfinder renewed for a whole year 
(or sent to a friend) and also receive the 
New Peerless- Atlas of the world delivered 
free. This is a Hammond atlas—one of 
the best. It is up-to-date and complete; 
the 100 big pages of maps are perfectly 
printed in many colors. The book is 10 by 
12 inches in size, 170 pages, well bound in 
red cloth. Includes a large variety of gen- 
eral reference matter. Don’t wait for the 
world to “settle down”; life is too short. 
The old maps are out of date. Have this 
Atlas and keep up with the procession. 
Includes maps of Lindbergh’s and polar 
flights; airways of U. S. and Europe; 
gazetteer of countries and towns, with late 
census figures, parcel post guide etc. Only 
$2.85, with this paper one year. Address 
Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 














Buy your paint direct 
from factory and save 
$1.50 to $2 a gallon. We 
do not sell through dealers or salesmen. 
We save high salaries, traveling expenses, 
hotel bills, commissions, etc., and pass the 
saving on to you on a good long-wearing 
paint. Why should you throw your money 
away paying high prices for paint when 
you can get our Special Quality Brand and 
save nearly one-half? Don’t buy paint that doesn't 
cover, or that checks, peels, cracks or blisters when 
you can get our paint on the strongest, Iron Clad 
Guarantee ever written. 


a gallon so amazing low price on 
warrant pure and guaranteed Red 

sarn Point, Remember our paint 
geo covers 250 to 300 square 


ect, two coats to each gallon. 


Simply send name—a _ card 
will do, for beautiful color 
card, and my special intro 

duct ory offer being made for 


those who write me in the 
next ten days. Shipments from fact ries at Cleveland, 
Kansas City or San Francisco. 


FARM & HOME PAINT CO. 
DEPT. 227 KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















XPERT 


ANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
nee unne cessary. Training idee the pol py supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., large staff of C. P. 
A.’s, including me »mbers of the y AE an institute of Accountants. 
Write for free “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.*’ 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 9393-H, Chicage 
World's Largest Business Train ng Institution 











Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days Big improvement in_ three 


hours. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Perfect Penmanship Inst., Dpt. 26, St. Louis, Mo. 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well known 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 


Agents - - Steady Income 
Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and Linens, wishes 
representative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars, 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 19 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DING -Invitations or Announcements— 

Embosso. raised letter process. $4.75 for 

50 or $7.50 for 100, with inside and out- 

side envelopes. Send for Samples. Laurel 

Embossocraft Co., Laurel Springs, N. J. 

WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME 


2 per hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) Introducing latest 12 
pak A uaranteed Hosiery for men, women, children. 57 styles, 39 
colors. © capital or experi ence needed. We furnish samples 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Park 24911, Cincinnati, Ohie 


SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE {22°S5So"\535 


Blood Pressure, Hardened Arteries, I will gladly advise you 
how to get quick and lasting relief, without drugs. Address: 


R. V. WALDEN. P. 0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak film developed Sc — prints 2c 
CINCINNATI 


each. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. 

HOW THE PRESIDENT {% ciec*eS ote vents wanted by 
author. ___Emery_ A, Crow! ¥ Box 362, Springfield, tt. 
USED Correspondence School Courses rented cheap, 


Money back guarantee rses bought, sold, 
LEE MOUNTAIN, Pisgah, Ala. 


SHORTHAND 20 Lessons, Gregg System, Taught 
by Correspondence. Write for par 
ticulars to Wise, 519 W. 12th St., Grand Island, Nebraska 

H Cheap, Trial. Dog Supplies. Catalog, 
100 Hunting Hounds Kaskaskenneis, Herrick, Mlinois 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 2530°W:"sztn- ‘Denver. Colo. 























exchanged. Catalog free. 














Get on “Uncle 


Sam’s’’ Payroll 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers s SSESEE Reece y PT iii. 


City Postal Clerks, General Clerks 
$1260 to $3300 a Year 


Steady, Short Hours— 
Long Vacations With Pay 


e FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H-174. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

we Gentlemen: Rush to me, entirely without charge, 32 

page book with list of U. S. Government big paid posi- 

tions obtainable. Advise me also regarding the salaries. 


Cs hours, work, vacation and send free sample coaching. 


MEN—WOMEN 18 OR OVER ‘Kame ........ TE SORES ATT RR CR 


Mail Coupon immediately—today sure, Don't delay. ® Address .. 
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Can't Get Lost Now! 


Whether living in country or city every- 
one will find this famous “Pathfinder” 
watch a great stand-by. The manufac- 
turers have been making timepieces for 
over a century and they guarantee it. In 
addition to being a fine timekeeper, it has 
in the crown the cutest little compass, 





which will always tell you where you are. 
Nickel case, popular 14 size, stem wind 
and set, unbreakable crystal. Tell two of 
your friends you want this watch and that 
all they need do is to give you $1 each 
for the Pathfinder a year. These must be 
NEW s:bscriptions, not your own. Send 
us the addresses and the $2 and we pill 
send you the watch, postpaid, as our gift. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


THIS “NS FREE 


The Pathfinder will make you a present of a 
dandy box camera that takes snapshots 24% by 3% 
inches, either way (two view-finders). No fuss to 
focus; no tancy jiggers; just point and shoot. Tell 
two of your neighbors that you want this camera. 
Collect $1 from each of them; send the $2 to us with 
their addresses, and we will forward the camera at 
once postpaid, FREE. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity by earning a fine camera just by a little 
hustling. Thousands of others are doing such things; 
don’t be a mutt. Address 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Our Funniest Golf Costume 
Today golf is one of the most popular 
games in this country. Everybody is 
going in for golf. Consequently we see 
all manner of costumes on the links. 


They range from ordinary street clothes 


to the very best plus fours and the loud- 
est socks and sweaters obtainable. But 
what is said to be the funniest golf cos- 
tume in America consists of a pair of 
long, wrinkled, well-worn flannel trous- 
ers, old shoes turned rusty with service, 
three sweaters with a linen coat on top 
of them, brown glasses, a tropical cork 
helmet, coarse white cotton gloves and 
rubbers, if it is damp. And who wears 
this queer costume and plays golf in 
gloves? It is none other than John D. 
Rockefeller, the world’s richest man. 
Despite these “handicaps” however, he 
still shoots his nine holes a day and his 
score is always under 50. He frequently 
makes drives of 150 yards. But in jus- 
tice to the 89-year-old golf enthusiast it 
must be said that although he starts out 
wearing all three sweaters and coat, he 
usually discards them one by one. 


Puzzle Problem 


No. 47. Over how much ground can 
a horse graze if tied with a 30-foot rope 
to the outer wall of a circular barn 80 
feet in diameter? Ans. to No, 46— 
$10.39. 


Another Political Problem 


The conventions are long since over 
and now both parties are diverting al! 
their attention to 
polling the vote. 
They are trying to 
get everybody to do 
their duty by going 
to the polls and vot- 
ing. In this week's 
word golf problem 








you are to go from 
poll to vote in three strokes. It is not 
a stiff one and should take you less time 
than it does to get ready to go to the 
polls on election day. The solution to 
last week’s problem is: LOAF, LOAD, 
LORD, WORD, WORK, 


The Spirit Knots 


For this nifty trick the performer 
needs a 25-foot length of clothesline. 
He holds the rope coiled in his hand 
and calls attention to the fact that there 
are no knots in it. Next one end of the 
rope is tied around both wrists of a vol- 
unteer assistant and the other end is 
tied around both wrists of another as- 
sistant. The assistants are then sta- 
tioned about five feet apart. This done 
the lights are turned out and darkness 
produced so the spirits can tie the 
knots. As soon as the lights are out 
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Answer to No.15 












































Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. You: next roll developed Sc. 
Prints 3e each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 40c. 
10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 98e plus 25c postage. 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE vept>, “washmstes, D: c. 



























































Make money taking Photo- 
graphs. in. i in big pseu Gor Commerical 

otograph 8 ig money, 
Learn quickly a at ho ime in Spare time. 


No experience sce necessary. Write today 


ior new fre Opportunities in 
at Home Bic fete. dune's588 
Chicago. 


OU CAN OIL PAINT 


amazing new method teaches men or women to earn pond 
first lesson. OIL PAINT photos--portraits, landscapes or 

subjects. Earn $18 to $100 or more a week, OIL PAINT OUT. 
FIT GIVEN. Send now for tee illustrated book. PICTORIAL 
ART STUDIOS. Inc.. Dept. F-P, 2926 Broadway, CHICAGO 


6 PHOTOS LARtp Iya FOR 20 ¢ 
s al Vw ips why Vet ( Roll 
We develop and print over night! Special for this month only; 
new low prices on Cameras, Supplies, etc., etc. Send your films. 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-C Bell Av., Roanoke, Va. 
ecard tricks done with ordinary 


6 MYSTIFYIN pack playing cards. Easily 


learned. Postpaid 2c, including 32 pe. catalog. Wizard Magic 
Co., Dept. 21, Box 1055. C, Los Angeles. Calif. 































































































CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 16 
Submitted by Louis D. Rodabaugh, Findlay, Ohio. 


Horizontal: 1—Trimmed. 6—Spun. 11— 
Dwarf. 12—More adulterated. 14—Termi- 
nation. 15—Intensely eager. 16—By birth. 
17—Symbol for tin. 18—Therefore. 20— 
Infantile utterance. 21—A number. 23— 
Less sparse. 26—A clothier. 28—Trade. 
30—Species of poplar. 31—Betel nut yield- 
ing palm, 32—Lure. 34—Verb suffix. 36— 
Toward. 38—A tax. 39—Preposition. 40 
—Suffix used to form adjectives. 42—Indi- 
visible particle. 43—Period of time (abbr.). 


44—Less lenient. 46—Wood-bearing plant. 


~ keniom, 
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47—Essay. 48—Nobby. 

Vertical: 1—A loan or gift. 2—Racers. 
38—And (German). 4—Part of the Bible 
(abbr.). 5—One who digs. 6—Well-known 
radio station. 7—Interjection. 8—A _ re- 
ceptacle. 9—Want. 10—Visioned. 13-—- 
planet. 15—Enthusiastic. 19—Withered. 
22—-No (slang). 24—A piercing cry. 25—A 
contest of speed. 
pulent ones. 30—Skilled craftsmen. 31— 
Agreement. 33—That (Latin). 35—Swee! 
one. 37~Above (Southern). 41—Evening 
42—Form of “to be.” 43—The written 
form of a title of respect. 45—Printer’> 
measure. 46—A rare element (abbr.). 





27—Crooked. 29—Cor- 
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the performer gives the looped rope 
a half-turn and slips the coils down 
over the head of one assistant. Then 
he guides the assistant to a more suit- 
able position. This is really done to get 
him to step out of the coils at his feet. 
This action ties as many knots in the 
rope as there are coils in it, each coil 
being converted into a knot. Now the 
performer lifts the knotted coils from 
the floor and calls for light. On 
stretching the rope out it is found to 
contain several knots. 


a 
Tongue Twisters 

This popular game not only affords 
lots of fun but it is good training in 
speech. Any number of players may 
participate. One player is chosen leader. 
This leader begins the game by recit- 
ing an alliterative sentence, or tongue 
twister. Each player must repeat it 
in turn without tripping over the allit- 
erations. When the twister has gone 
around once the leader starts a new 
one, which must be repeated by all the 
players. Whoever makes a mistake in 
repeating must drop out of the game. 
The player to hold out the longest wins 
the game. Some good tongue twisters 
to use in the game follow: Sarah in a 
shawl, shoveled soft snow softly. On 
Sophy’s soft sofa, Sophy’s sewing short 
skirts. One old orange Orville offered 
often. Six sunny suns sink slowly. 
Since short skirts still seem stylish silk 
stockings shouldn’t sag. Lilly Likes 
likes licorice. Two threadbare tassels 
tossed, terribly tangled. Four famous 
fencers fenced famously. Seven saucy 
seamen sing songs. The shells she sells 
are seashells, I’m sure. Five fainting 
females: fearfully frightened Freddy. 
Two toads totally*tired tried to trot to 
Tedberry town. 


What is It? 


Formed long ago, yet made today; 

Employed while others sleep; 

What few would wish to give away, 

Nor any wish to keep? 

The answer is a three letter word 
meaning an article of furniture that 
is used principally at night. 


Turning Handkerchief into Egg 

This trick requires quite a bit of prep- 
aration, but it is worth it. The per- 
former uses a small handkerchief, pre- 
ferably one made of silk. He pushes 
the handerchief into his left fist, and 
when he opens his hand the handker- 
chief has disappeared and an egg has 
taken its place. 

The secret of the trick is that the 
egg is merely a shell. To vrepare for 
the trick the performer takes a pin and 
punches a hole in each end of an egg. 
Blowing through one hole he forces the 


t—< 





UNRIDDLE THESE 
Why is a new-born baby like a 
gale of wind? 
What did Adam and Eve live on? 
Answers to Last Week’s 
Not to return it. 
Hard-ships. 
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contents out of the other end. Then 
one of the holes is enlarged so it will 
admit the handkerchief. Holding the 
empty egg shell in his left hand with the 
handkerchief over it, the performer 
gently pokes the handkerchief into his 
left hand with his right forefinger. 
When the hand is opened the egg is ex- 
hibited. One egg will last for several 
performances if handled carefully. 


Eating Off a Chair 


Here is a good stunt for any occasion. 
It is especially good for parties where 
there are both men and women to try 
it. The accompanying diagram shows 
just what is to be done. A chair, pref- 
erably one constructed similar to the 
one shown, is turned down to rest on 
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its front legs. Then a piece of bread, a 
piece of candy or a peanut is placed on 
the upper board of the chair back. The 
stunt or trick is to climb on to the chair, 
as the performer in the illustration is 
doing, and get the bread or other edible 
in the mouth without picking it up with 
either hand and without tipping the 
chair over forward. It looks easy, but 
when you try it you will see just how 
difficult it is. Yet with a little practice 
almost anyone can do it. It is real sport 
to watch those try it who have never 
attempted it before. 





SOME NARROW ESCAPES 

J. W. Baker, 80, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
was putting away a lawnmower in a shed 
directly over a drain pool when the floor 
gave way, letting him fall through. The 
handle of the mower caught across the un- 
broken parts of the floor and the man held 
on to it as he hung in water up to his 
neck. His calls frightened a_ chicken 
which cackled and ran about attracting the 
attention of the man’s wife. He was res- 
cued by neighbors. 

Entombed for six days in a Pennsylvania 
coal mine following an explosion, John 
Wade, colored, of Mather, Pa., was rescued 
alive. He-lived off of miners’ lunches left 
in various sections of the mine. 

When their owner did not return to feed 
them after 36 hours 1,000 parrots which he 
had brought to New York from Nicaragua 
to sell to bird dealers broke out of their 
crates where they had been placed in an 
empty store. The S. P. C, A. came to their 
rescue with corn and water and got the 
birds back into their crates. D, M. Turner, 
the owner, was found in his room across the 
street unconscious from gas poisoning. 





CAN YOU IMAGINE? 

“We don’t know you,” said a restaurant 
keeper at North Platte, Nebr., to Lindbergh 
as he attempted to pay for his meal with 
a check. 





J. E. Leach, of Fort Wayne, Ind., claims 
10,000 buds on one rose bush in his gar- 
den. No one is inclined to check/’up so 
they are taking his word for it. 





“The World Is Mine” 


So said Monte 
Christo, after a 
whole life of 
sacrifice. The 
world canbe 
yours now 
for only 
$3.70, in- 
cluding 
the Path- 
finder a 
whole 
year, How 
nuch easier 
than for 
Monte Chris- 
to! Most peo- 
ple still think 
of the earth as 
flat. Unless you 
have a globe right by 
you, you are bound to 
go on making that 
blunder. Haye you 
a globe in your 
home? No, of 
course not. 
Few people 
have, You have 
always thought 
of having one but they were too expensive. 
Now the Pathfinder comes to your rescue. We 
offer you a fine Hammond eight-inch revolving 
globe, mounted on an unbreakable stand, with 
the countries and other features shown in many 
colors, together with a year’s subscription to 
the Pathfinder, new or renewal, both for only 
$3.70. Columbus would have given his right 
arm for such a globe—and here you can have 
it for a song. We don’t charge you for pack- 
ing or delivery, We pay all charges to your 
door. Only $3.70 for this great team—Path- 
finder and Globe. Now if you remain ignorant 
and think of the world as flat it will be your 
own fault. Have a globe so you can see where 
all these wonderful things are taking place, all 
over the world, Then you can crow over your 
neighbors. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington. 


FRE 


HIS Large Size Movie 

Machine operates on J 

Same principles as ex- 
pensive professional models, 
uses standard size films same 
as big theatres. Imported dou- 
ble Convex Lenses show large, 
clear peeande ; Complete. ontfit fur- 
ni — ‘or a full hour’ 
show, including Tom Mix film .= 


etc. 
teed forli 
large Bot 
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ive away free of po 2 
‘asy Plans for obta! MOVIE Ma- /Z 
chine. Send no money. We trust you. // 
TREVAUX Perfume Co. |// 
Dept. 7119 CHICAGO 








CATALOG 


Just off the press. 
Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunting 
Boots, Leather Caps, 
Innersoles, Duffle 
Bags, etc. 

L. L. BEAN 


165 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Kidney, Bladder, 


Prostate Trouble 
Getting Up Nights, Pains, Burning, Etc. 


To prove that these troubles can be stopped, 
often in a few hours, the W. B. Way Co., 102 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mail 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 
Prostatis for 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. Use 
it, and if satisfied pay only $1; otherwise they 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write today. 


10: EASILY LEARNED 


fi for a BIG PAY 
ie RS MESSONS all PRACTL- 
w 





























S' 
rite fur E BOOK and remark- 
RAILROAD FARE. 
AUTO ~ FREE CINCINNATI 
scnoous °P* OHIO 


JOB— 
CAL work. 








RLAY CARDS? ™: FREE 
rule book and details of KAM-RA, the most exciting and 
fascinating card game ever created. It costs nothing. 


CARD CO., Dept. E, Hollywood, Calif. 








































hands, or new patented 
SNAP-ON Bows! Show 
samples we furnish. See how quick men 
order when they see patterns and styles 
—and hear sensationally low factory 
prices.” You collect big profits in ad- 


Samples FREE to You! 


No experience necessary. Work full or 
spare time. urry! Send name and 
address to-day for complete line of 
samples. FREE! Nothing to pay. 


NASH NAWCO NECKWEAR CO. 
Dept. K-90, Covington, Ky. 





“i 

a . . 
Ina good Paying Business 
‘es, We start you in the shoe and 
' hosiery business. Inexperienced 
workers earn $5000 yearly with 
our Direct-to-Wearer plan. Just show 
Tanners Famous Line of Footwear. 
We tell how and where to sell. Perfeet 
fit through Patented System. Collect your 
pay daily. We furnish $40.00 Sample Out- 
fit of actual shoes and hosiéry. 72 styles. 
Send for free book “Getting Ahead” 

and full particulars, No obligation. 

TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO, 
5029 South C Street, Boston, Mass. 


STOMACH ULCERS 


“After suffering for more than 15 years 
with this painful serious trouble, with every- 
thing recommended a failure, the last advice 
being an operation with no assurance even then 
of permanent relief, I finally found a new idea 
of treatment that cured me in 60 days with no 
restrictions in diet. I am so grateful for my 
relief that I want to help others by saying that 
your wonderful treatment should be in the 
hands of every person suffering from ulcers or 
a super-acid stomach.” (Name on request). 
Will gladly explain this treatment. George Von, 
744-B Baker Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gas Heat- Vsan Hour 


Soden RADIANT TER brings 
ful 
oe be fal wan heat at this low cost. 























Fifteen beautiful varieties —ali 
labeled, Also 1—50 cent Red Iris. 


ee A 4—50 cent plants of my 


favorite of all itises—20in all. About $7.50 worth. 
Parcel Post. Prepaid for only $1.50. A Million 
plantsis the reason for these very, very cheap 
prices, Full instructions how to > plane and grow 
itis—also list of 6 other unusual collections in 
every box. This is ideal time to plant iris. One 
exquisite Lavender Iris free for prompt orders, 


Otwell Iris Fields » + Carlinville, Illinois 


LAND FREE 


IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. Reliable Comnanine will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1- Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address 
Jantha P lantation Co. , Empire Bldg., Block 20, Pittsburgh, Pa- 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "Sia ‘MONEY we Supply Stock 

and pay = aL pe prices for ‘ou raise: 

Be! —New Zealands a each 

Belgian, Hares $2 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 

82-page illustrated and puntrect, 

also copy of Fur Farming magazine, tells how to 

» fox, etc., for big profits, all for Ie. - Address 

‘Outdoor £ Enterprise Co.. Box 76. Holmes Park. Missouri 


LEG SORES ‘isi!*s.escc: 


—a soothing, antiseptic 
sores and heals while you work. 


poultice. Draws out poi- 
sons, 14 E SAMPLE 

Write today describing case and get 
Dis: ing Co..1800 Grand Av.. Kansas City.Mo. 


FREE SAMPLE 
We Pay $48 a Week trast. “os: Soap and Washing 


Beach Co., Dept. A-34, Chippewa Falls, W 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


The Constitution says that, unless Con- 
gress makes a regulation to the contrary, 
the “times, places and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the 
legislature thereof.” Since Congréss has 
passed no law governing the matter each 
state can hold its congressional elections 
when it pleases, It so happens that all the 
states except Maine hold their congressional 
elections on the same day, a uniformity 
which resulted from the convenience of 
having these elections every fourth year 
on the same day as the presidential election. 
The Constitution provides that the time of 
choosing the electors for president and vice 
president must be the same through the 
United States. 


CONSTITUTION AND VOTING 


The right to vote is not conferred upon 
citizens of the United States by the Con- 
stitution. The citizens of the District of 
Columbia are citizens of the United States 
but they do not enjoy the privilege of vot- 
ing, the District being administered direct- 
ly by the federal government. The privi- 
lege of voting is conferred by the various 
states. In the Constitution it is provided 
merely that the states shall not discrim- 
inate as to race or color in granting voting 
privileges. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


The U. S. Constitution was adopted in 
1787 and declared in effect in 1789. The 10 
original amendments were in force by 1792. 
Article 11, in which judicial powers are 
construed, was added six years later. Arti- 
cle 12, which changed the original manner 
of choosing the president and vice presi- 
dent, became effective in 1804. Articles 13, 
14 and 15, relating to slavery, negroes, 
state rights, etc., date from Civil war period, 
Article 16, ratified in 1913, authorizes Con- 
gress to levy direct taxes, such as income 
tax, etc. Article 17, also ratified in 1913, 
provides for popular election of senators. 
Article 18, ratified in 1919, provides for 
nation-wide prohibition. Article 19, first 
effective in 1920, provides for woman suf- 
frage. 


CHANGING THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is the organic law of the 
land. It can be changed by action of Con- 
gress and the states. A two-thirds vote of 
each house is required to start an amend- 
ment; this means two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, provided it is a quorum. When 
legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
have ratified an amendment it is proclaimed 
by State department as part of Constitution. 
One amendment may be superseded or-_re- 
pealed by another. The Supreme Court has 
held that state laws submitting federal 
amendments to referendum of voters are 
of no effect, as Constitution says the legis- 
latures shall decide. 


MINORITY PRESIDENTS 


A minority president is one who is elect- 
ed without receiving a majority of the 
total number of votes cast. This is made 
possible by the fact that the electors vote 
by states. There is no trustworthy record 
of-the popular vote for president previous 
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to 1824. In the early days of the govern. 
ment under the Constitution the state legi 
latures elected or “appointed” the pre 
dential electors. The people’s choice y 
expressed indirectly by their vote for m 
bers of the state legislatures. In 1824 pn 
of the four candidates for president ha 
majority of either the electoral or pop. 
votes. John Quincy Adams was ch 
president by the House of Representati 
Since then James K. Polk, Zachary Tay 
James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, I 
erford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, ( 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison and \\ 
row Wilson have been elected pres 
although they received a minority of 
total popular vote. Lincoln was a min 
president only the first term, but Wi 
failed to receive a majority of the po; 
vote either time he ran. 


MAJORITY CANDIDATE LOST 


Only one candidate for president rx 
ed a majority of the popular vote and 
was defeated. That was in 1876 when S 
uel J, Tilden received a majority of a! 
popular votes cast, but the special ele: 
commission appointed by Congress dec! 
in favor of a majority of Hayes elector 
Hayes was declared elected. 


UNANIMOUS ELECTIONS 


Washington is the only president wh 
ceived all the electoral votes. He was tw 
unanimously elected. The second 
James Monroe ran for president he rec: 
all the electoral votes but one. John Qu 
Adams received the one vote which pre, 
ed Monroe’s election from being unanim 


PREFERENTIAL BALLOT 


The preferential ballot is a systen 
voting by which each voter is given 
privilege of expressing not only his 
choice among the candidates, but also 
second and third choice. But it is u 
chiefly in municipal and local electi 
The purpose of this method of votin 
to elect candidates desired by a majori! 
and not merely a plurality of the peo; 
If a candidate has a majority of first choi 
he is declared elected. If no candidate |! 
a majority, the lowest candidates in nu 
ber of votes are eliminated and the se 
choices are added to the higher candidat 
or the second and third choices of all « 
didates are added until oné has a majo! 
Of course the details of the plan are : 
the same in every city where the prefe: 
tial ballot has been adopted. 





BIGGEST Y. M. C, A. 


The largest Y. M. C. A. building in 
Europe was opened this year in the 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia. John R. J 
national secretary for the United Stat 
and president of the World Allianc 
Y. M. C, A.’s, officiated at the opening. 

The Prague Y. M. C, A. covers 1,900 sq: 
meters and is eight stories in height 
has the usual gymnasium, swimming 
and physical culture paraphernalia, an 
addition it has a gallery capable of sea 
200 spectators for the athletic events, 
taurant, library and living quarters. P1 
has a population of 676,000. 





HELLO! 

Fifteen phones for every 100 perso! 
the country’s new telephone record. 
United States has more than 60 per 
of the world’s nearly 30,000,000 telepho: 
The 18,400,000 now in use here repres 
a gain of neatly 800,000 since 1927 





I have taken the Pathfinder for 15 5 
and ‘ind it a necessity—Maud Wor! 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
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Starting Young 

Cigar-smoking by children in Central and 
South America is quite common, though the 
habit is comparatively unknown to North 
American juveniles. However, four-year- 
old Freddie Riggs of Seattle has to have 
his daily cigar, provided by his parents, 
They claim that Freddie was a dyspeptic 
infant until one day they found him smok- 
ing his father’s pipe. Physicians say his 
case is unique. 

The seven-months-old daughter of Mrs. 
James E. Shotts, of Birmingham, Ala., is 
said to converse as fluently as a child of sev- 








Freddie Enjoys His Smoke 


eral years. At three weeks she could pro- 
nounce a number of words such as “dad- 
dy,” “eat,” “I want to get up,” ete. 

John Carey, of Detroit, ordered a brand 
new baby boy but when it came it had ap- 
pendicitis. In three days it was operated 
on and was expected to live. 

When Hans Hoschen came to this coun- 
try with his family nine months ago he 
had to leave his sick baby daughter in Ger- 
many with its grandmother. Recently the 
two-and-a-half-year-old crossed the Atlan- 
tic in care of the steward and traveled 
from New York to Chicago in care of a 
Pullman nurse. 

Since he was three years old Johnny 
“Freckles” Devine jr., of Philadelphia, has 
been an accomplished swimmer. Recently, 
at the age of nine, he swam from Phila- 
delphia to Chester, a distance of 14 miles, 
in 3 hours 58 minutes. 


PRANKS OF LIGHTNING 

Aliene Dorsett, 15, of Elkin, N. C., was 
killed when struck by lightning as she 
stood by the kitchen sink in her home. 

During a storm Mrs. Tom Jeffers, of Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, tied a cow to a wire fence 
and started to milk it. A bolt of lightning 
struck the fence, killing both Mrs. Jeffers 
and the cow. 

Two persons were killed in Alabama City, 
Ala., when lightning striking a high-tension 
wire dropped it into the midst of a circus 
parade. 

Lieut. Leslie Smith, air mail pilot, was 
killed by a bolt of lightning, his plane 
crashing into a hillside near Elsinore, Mo. 

While fishing on Lake Winnipesaukee 
during a thunderstorm Harold Hamm, Dart- 
mouth football star, was killed when a bolt 
of lightning struck the water near-by and 
transmitted a shock through his steel fish- 
ing rod, 





POLICE LOSE THEIR GUM 


The London “bobbies,” or policemen, can 
no longer chew gum while on duty. ~The 
momentous decision to that effect was made 
only after a serious and dignified discus- 
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sion of the subject in parliament. The ac- 
tion originated with Sir Joynson-Hicks, 
home secretary. He explained to parlia- 
ment that one of the reasons that guided 
him was that the police in a moment of 
excitement might blow their gum into their 
whistles. Lady Astor, American-born, got 
into the argument against gum by suggest- 
ing that policemen would find it difficult to 
answer questions courteously and properly 
with their mouths full of gum. The debate 
was conducted with unbroken solemnity, 
and the home secretary prevailed. 








Cuticura 
Toilet Preparations 


Delightfully fragrant, highly developed 

toilet accessories —a most reliable method of 

cleansing and beautifying the skin and hair. 
25c. each everywhere — Samples free of 


“ ‘uticura,”’ Dept. LK, Malden, Wass. 
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Cc 
STHMA stoPred =: 


; I will send any sufferer a $1.25 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL, Ii it 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 


Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


Get 25 of These Photos 
—fither Party—FREE 


You want your favorite candidates to be elected? 
by getting a lot of photographs of them and se 
rhese are not just ordinary pictures printed from halftone engravings and are not 
cheap slot-machine fakes. They are genuine high-class photographs—the best 
portraits of the candidates there are. In size they area little larger than here 
shown. The backs of these photos are gummed so that all you have to do is wet 
them and stick the pictures up anywhere you see fit. It is a Pathfinder idea—a 
novelty which we alone offer. We are having a million of these photos made— 
500,000 for each ticket—as a starter—and we will have as many more made as are 
required. You must get a bunch of 25 of these photos and see how fine they 
really are; then you will want a lot more. 















| Then show your interest 
attering them among your neighbors. 


Aree 





MOOVER CURTIS 


They are not for sale. We are giving them away. But they are very costly 
and we don’t want to send them out to people who will waste them or to mere 
curiosity seekers who are always on the watch to get something for nothing. The 
way to get them—and the only way—is to fill in this blank with the names and 
addresses of seven of your friends and neighbors who you would like to have 
receive the Pathfinder during the campaign and send to us, together with $1, in pay- 
ment for the seven 13 week trial subscriptions. You know, from long reading of the 
Pathfinder, that it is a strictly non-partisan paper which presents the facts and 
the reasons for things in a way never achieved by any paper before. The Path- 
finder does not seek to tell its readers what they shall think or how they shall 
vote. Its mission is to give them the data so that they can think for themselves, 
and do it intelligently. Let the best man win, in this campaign! That is our motto 
—and we leave it to you voters all over the nation to decide which ticket you want 
to win. Is it to be Hoover, or is it to be Smith in the White House? We don't 
vote in the District of Columbia, and the Pathfinder is better situated than any 
other paper to deal sanely and fairly with all parties, candidates and causes. We 
provide you with the ammunition, and you must do the shooting. 

Fill out the blank with the seven names, inclose $1 and ask for your 25 photos. Or you can 
send 14 names and $2 and get 50 photos. Use the coupon, or another separate sheet and 
write in pencil if you wish. 

- —- lc Cr Tre lll ll CU —'»S=——COUPON 66—  ——-rd —<—-> i ei eel 7 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Certainly, Mr. Pathfinder, I want some of those wonderful little 
photos. if inclose $1 for which please send your unequaled paper 13 weeks to the following 
seven addresses: 

Name Address 


Ls) 


Co 


As my gift send me 25 photos of Smith and Robinson, or Hoover and Curtis—say which, Sent 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Fali and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Appliqued Linen Coverlet 
for the Wee One’s Bed 


New York J, 
I found a lovely thing the 

other day that I simply had to show 
you, for even if you cannot embroider 
or sew surely there is someone in the 
family who can, and [ know the young 
mothers will be as thrilled with it as I 
was. Of course, as you can easily see, 








For Baby’s Bed 


it is for the wee member of the house- 
hold—a little coverlet of white linen 
trimmed with pink linen bands (in one 
piece) and light tan, pink and white 
animals finely appliqued. The fineness 
of the stitches reminded me of those 
our great grandmothers used on their 
priceless quilts we cherish so today. 
Possibly a great deal of its loveliness is 
due to the care with which the applique 
is put on, the pink linen being cut the 
same size as the white, then carefully 
marked off and squares cut out for the 
animal appliques. The edges are turned 
in and the teeniest, tiniest stitches tak- 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6248—A smart daytime frock designed for 84, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design re- 
quires 4% yards of material, together with % yard of 
contrasting material 35 inches wide. 

5937—The slenderizing lines of this model appeal to 
women of ample figure in 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 
52 inches bust measure. A 42 inch design requires 4% 
yards of 40 inch material together with % yard of con- 
trasting material for facing on collar, cuffs, belt and 
vestee. 

6259—A popular school dress for girls 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. A 10 year old requires 3% yards of 27 inch ma- 
terial together with % yard of contrasting material for 
facings. 

6269—A smart top garment for the little miss 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. A 4 year old requires 1% yards of 54 inch 
material, To face collar, cuffs and revers portion of the 
front with fur or fur fabric requires 1% yards, 6 inches 
wide. ’ 

§554—A pleasing morning frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design re- 
quires 4 yards of 36 inch material together with % yard 
of contrasting material for front facings, overlap, collar 
and sleeve facings. 

6254—A new and practical step in chemise for small 
(34-36), medium (38-40). large (42-44), extra large (46- 


48) bust measure. A medium design requires 2% yards of ~ 


82 inch material. To trim with lace bands as illustrated 
requires 2% yards. 

5929—_A popular style for little girls, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
A 4 year old requires 2% yards of 27 inch material to- 
gether with %4 yard of contrasting material for facings on 
collar, cuffs, leg bauds and pockets. 


en. As for the animals, pattern books 
have them—that is, the conventional 
cat, elephant, rabbit ete.—but if you 
want a greater variety you will find 
ideas in most any of the animal books 
for children and by carefully tracing 
them off on paper you can retrace them 
on the linen. 

The coverlet can be lined with linen, 
unbleached muslin or any material that 
will give it a little body. After baby 
outgrows the coverlet it might make a 
delightful hanging in the nursery, for 
it is something well worth taking care 
of and saving for the 5 
grandchildren. Qowto- 

“Fixing Up” the Kitchen 

How a Kentucky woman improved 
her kitchen at small expense is related 
by the extension service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a suggestion for 
other housewives. This woman lived 
on a rented farm when she decided to 
enter the county-wide kitchen contest 
for the three-month period. Here is a 
list of the things she did, and for which 
she received credit at the end of the 
contest: Installed a barrel water sys- 
tem; raised the height of tables and 
sink; brightened the kitchen by painting 
walls and woodwork a soft tan; painted 
the kitchen cabinet; laid linoleum; 
mended a broken window; put glass in 
upper half of kitchen door; enameled 
kitchen furniture; provided a drop shelf 
for washtub, thus giving extra table 
space; put rollers on small table, wood 
box, and cabinet; repaired chimney and 
stove; placed springs on window; put 
shelves in closets and arranged drawers 
in order; made iceless refrigerator; re- 
arranged equipment to save steps; 
painted back porch and used it for out- 
door dining room in hot weather; made 
awning for porch from old canvas; up- 
holstered settee for use on porch; ar- 
ranged storage place for brooms, mops, 
clothespins, and clotheslines; made sani- 
tary garbage pail from old bucket, and 
incinerator from heavy wire; replaced 
missing door knobs and locks; moved 
chickens away from the house; planted 
flowers; and whitewashed liberally. 

The expense for this overhauling was 
comparatively slight, as most of the ma- 
terials used were available on the farm. 


Silk vs. Cotton 


Delegates to the convention of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at San 
Antonio heard Mrs. Minnie F. Cunning- 
ham, candidate for senator, urge them 
to go back to cotton. “Why do we have 
to wear silk where it’s ‘cotton weather’ 
from May to October?” she asked, sug- 
gesting that attractive and stylish frocks 
can be made up in-cotton just as well 
as in other materials. 

Mrs. Cunningham’s interest in cotton 
is, of course, attested by the fact that 
she hails from Texas. But apart from 
that, the popularity of silk and artificial 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C, 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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MID-SUMMER DESSERT 


Snow Cream—One quart sweet 
cream, nine tablespoons cornstarch, } 
five egg whites, one teaspoon almond 
flavoring. Heat cream to nearly boil- 
ing point, then stir the cornstarch 
(which has been blended with a little 
cream or milk) quickly and sweeten 
to taste. Allow to boil gently two or J 
three minutes, stirring constantly, 
then quickly add the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. After the eggs are added, 
do not allow the mixture to boil up 
but once. Flavor with almond or 
other extract. Lay the snow thus 
formed in heaps on a glass dish. It 
may be made the previous day if 
kept in the ice box until used. 

A 
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silk is due more to their beauty and 
feminine appeal than to their scientific 
utility. Silk, rayon and wool are warm- 
er than cotton, but it’s the touch and 
the lightness of the material that count 
with women. 

But they are making up some smart 
and attractive cotton dress materials 
this season. Pique, wash broadcloth 
and printed dimity are very popular. 
Of the cottons, woven cotton is the cool- 
est, with Nainsook next. 


Handy Hint 

After paring peaches preparatory to 
making jam or paring potatoes and oth- 
er vegetables, if the hands are fre- 
quently dipped in clear water and thor- 
oughly washed on completion of the 
work the finger tips will not show the 
usual stains. 


When Should Education Begin? 

Six years is the age when the average 
child should begin primary school, ac- 
cording to the International Kinder- 
garten Union. However, it agrees that 
kindergartens are well able to care for 
children a year earlier just to take 
them off their mothers’ hands and 
coach them for the first grade. Of 
comparative recent origin are the so- 
‘alled schools which care for children 
as young as 18 months. 





Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5938—A stylish youthful frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 
3% yards of 40 inch material. To face cuffs with eon- 
trasting material as illustrated requires 46 yard 27 inches 
wide. 

6250—A pretty frock for slender figures in 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 design requires 3% 
yards of 35 inch material together with % yard of eon- 
trasting material for facing on revers, cuffs and belt. cut- 
ting the facing crosswise. If facing is cut lengthwise % 
yard is required. A sash of ribbon requires 2% yards. 

5760—A pretty frock for mother’s girl 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years A 10 year old requires 2% yards of 40 inch 
material. 


a 80—A neat model morning frock designed for 36, 38, 
40, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 40 inch de- 
sign ye 4% yards of 36 inch material if made with 
long sleeves and of one material. If made as illustrated 
in the large view, 3% yards of 36 inch material together 
with % yard of contrasting material for facing on pockets, 
collar and vestee are required. 


6270—This popular blouse style is designed especially 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. If 
made without collar the blouse requires, for a 38 inch 
bust, 2% yards. If made with the collar, and as pic- 
tured in the large wiew, 2% yards of figured material or 
lace 35 inches wide, together with % yard of contrasting 
material for facing on cuffs and collar are required. 


6266—A dainty frock for tiny tots 1 to 5 years. A 4 
year old requires 2 yards of 36 inch material. To finish 
with bias binding as illustrated requires 1% yards. 

5551—A charming negligee or rest robe designed for 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra 
large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design, if made 
as illustrated, requires 3% yards of 40 inch material to- 





Buy Out of Income 


Have your choice of up-to-date stylish clothes for 
what will seem like little or nocost. No need to wait 
until you can oe the money all at once. Make 
use of this easy and convenient six- der 
plan and pay a little a month for six months. 


Style Book-free 


Latest y! York Styles. A book of authoritative in- 
formation, many pages, color illustrations, accurate 
descriptions i in every detail; showing ex xactly all the 
features of newest smartest styles in dresses, coats, 

millinery, shoes and general wearing apparel —sur- 
prising values in all kinds of women’s, men’s and 
children’s quality clothing. 

Send for your free copy — Now! 
ELMER RICHARDS CO., W. 35th St., Dept. 3246, Chicago, iit 


SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health 
and Efficiency First 


“| would not part with it for $10,000” 


Sowritesan enthusiastic,grate- 
ful customer, “Worth more 
than a farm,” says another. In 
like manner testify over 100,000 
people who have worn it. 


The Natural @ 
Body Brace, 


Overcomes WEAKNESS 
and ORGANIC AILMENTS 
of WOMEN and MEN, Devel- 
ops erect, graceful figure, 
Brings restful relief comfort, abil- 
ity to do things, health, strength, 


Also 
Wear it30 Days Free at Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal organs} 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and strengthens the 
back; corrects stooping shoulders; develops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache; curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, 
constipation, after effects of Flu. Comfortable, easy to wear. 


Write today for illustrat- 
Keep Yourself Fit ed booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD Cc. RASH, Pres., Natural Body Teas 
11 10 Rash Building SALINA, 















FEMALE TROUBLES 


New Treatment 


FREE E BOOK Proves Successful 


If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian-Rains, Pains in the lower part of 
our Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 
Backache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 
run-down feeling $o common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, and 
even though you have been told that an o ~¥ 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept. P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihing 
a wonderful new treatment that is bringing health 




































a patent medicine. Write today 
nate irregular conditions and abnor- 
work. Mail $2.00, Double strength $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 


and —— to so many women. “Why not 
I positively guarantee my 
SU FFERI great successful compoun 
mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 
Dr. A. G. Southington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ingagain. Easy, painless, haimless, No scars. Booklet free. 





gether with % yard of contrasting material for pocket oe 
collar facing. 








you?” Something new—entirely different—not 
Safely relieves many obsti- 
WOMEN inconvenience or interference with 
Kill The Hair Root 
aa oad nt eounaoe' Fk ss Beauty C — 
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HAY-FEVER 


Lend Bronchial Asthma 


o a “SURE RELIEF to the sensitive jeritated 
é membrane of nose and throat. AEROSA 
based on an entirely new therapy. dry in! ~M 
~ lationof marve:ous medicaments, volatilized 
to gaseous form acts gently, directly, ef- 
fectivelv. 





AEROSAN for Instant Retief! 
Dr. Paul Rosenberg’s Aerosan Treatment is 
repared under the direct supervision of 
Pre ofessor Leschke of the University of Ber- 
lin. Aerosan res amaze physicians and 
sufferers alike. Por jpte os as well as adults. 
Don’t suffer ony of Hay 
Fever or "Hronchial ‘hat ma when 
Aerosan gives you quick relief or 
costs you nothing. Don’t wait! 
Write today for descriptive liter 
ature FREE. 


AEROSAN CO. of AMERICA 
___ Dept. 8- Cc. 33 Union Sq. »W., NewYork, N. YY. 


[Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. The leading schools have adopted this study as a perma- 
nent branch of instruction, while literary and reading circles 
generally consider current-events their most important work. 
The Pathfinder was the first paper to receive gener al recogni- 
tion and is still considered the “best means” for this interesting 
Study. Itis the only news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, it has many sour- 
ces of information not available in other places. It covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adoptiag the Pathfinder you will 
have the satistaction of knowing vou are getting the original, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages Is 


ic A COPY PER WEEK 


No order accepted for tess than $1 or less than S copies 


$4 00 Will eee Fez 





Buy & es for 2 weeks 

100 ‘Sagies for 1 week 

Club subscriptions delivered on Wednesday each 
week preceding date of issue 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.00. 
Papers in packages of 5 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses. Subscriptions to individual addresses will not be 
accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies (one 


week) for introductory purposes Frees Teachers should write 
forsamples and helpful current events circular or order today. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D.C. 


GOING AT 55 

















Upwards of 7000 people have written ask- 
ing us to offer worth-while novels along with 
the Pathfinder so that they can keep supplied 
with good reading. To mthironterie tv these 
and thousands of other good friends, we have 
chosen the following books, which have 
proved themselves to be among the most 
popular. These are the fine clothbound edi- 
tions which are widely sold at high prices. 
We don’t name you a price and then make 
you pay the packing and delivery charges, 
as the usual rule is. Nor do we make you 
come for your book. We always look out for 
the interests of our patrons. We pay post- 
age and all charges to your door. But remem- 
ber this bargain price is for a limited time only. 
So don’t put off ordering. 

Look over the following list, pick the book 
you want, inclose the bargain price, only 
$1.55, and this will pay for the book postpaid 
and the Pathfinder for 52 weeks—right from 
Washington, D, C. Order books by number, 
using the coupon if you want to. 


Any of These Novels and the 
Pathfinder a Year Only $1.55 


8. The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne. 
7. King of Kings, Mc-Pherson-Mahon. 

18. The Seventh Heaven, John Golden. 

19. Wings, John M. Saunders. 

Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping. 
24. The Ancient Highway, James O. Curwood. 
26, Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain. 

35. The Thundering Herd, Zane Grey. 
40. When a Man’s a Man, Harold Bell Wright. 
50. The Covered Wagon, Emerson Hough. 
60. Light of Western Stars, Zane Grey. 
65. Riders of the Purple Sage, Zane Grey. 
—— — — —USE THIS COUPON— — — — — 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Yes, I accept your treat. I inclose $1.55. Send me 


book No. (second choice No. ) postpaid, and 
credit .a year’s subscription to Pathfinder (say whether 
new or renewal) to this address: 
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Mary Lou’s Birthday Party 


ARY LOU had a most delightful 
fairy party for her fifth birth- 


day. A week before the event 
she helped to send out the invitations 
to 15 little boys and girls. These 
were written on pale pink correspond- 
ence cards in green, blue and violet inks 
—each word a different color. Thrust 
through tiny slots in the card was a 
miniature fairy wand made of a match 
stick wrapped with white crepe paper 
and tipped with a gold. gummed star, 
and a shower of finely cut crepe paper. 

Needless to say, every child was pres- 
ent and the party was one of those 
events that Mary Lou can store up in 
her memory as one of her happiest days. 

You may easily make another little 
tot very happy with a fairy party, and 
it will not be difficult for the real in- 
terest of such a party centers around 
the table, and just simple crepe paper 
and tarlatan can easily transform an or- 
dinary table into a perfect setting for 
a fairy party. 

The table shown in the illustration, 
which is just like the table used for 
Mary Lou’s party, has been first cov- 
ered with a decorated crepe paper table- 
cloth. The border of this carries a row 
of gay dancing figures—little maids in 
bonnets and flying sashes. This is next 
covered with a layer of transparent 
pink tarlatan to give that dainty diaph- 
anous effect needed for a fairy-like dec- 
oration. 

The centerpiece is in the form of a 
fountain, and a fairy queen sways above 
it. Beneath the folds of tarlatan that 
form the fountain, little inexpensive fa- 
vors are hidden. Blue ribbons are tied 
to the favors intended for the boys and 
pink ones for the girls. Around the 
fairy fountain a row of the same danc- 
ing maids that grace the tablecloth are 
cut out and mounted so that they ap- 
pear to trip gayly about in a circle. 

Does it sound complicated? Well, it 
really isn’t. To make the centerpiece, 
cut a circle of white cardboard 21 inch- 
es in diameter and cover it with crush- 
ed Nile green crepe paper. Add a ruf- 
fle of crepe paper around the edge of the 
circle. Then glue a box on the center 
of the circle and cover the sides of the 
box with pale yellow crepe paper. 

Cut the figure of the fairy queen from 
decorated crepe paper and mount it on 
a heavy wire which has previously been 
wrapped with pink paper. Thrust the 
end of the wire through the cardboard 
foundation, and then bend the wire 
back against the underneath side of 
the cardboard and secure it with gum- 
med cloth tape. Cut strips of pink tar- 
latan 25 inches wide. Gather them 
through the center and tie them around 
the wire’ which supports the fairy 
queen. 

Cut the figures of dancing children 
from a paper table cover. Then paste 
them on cardboard and wire them to 
the base. Attach a piece of No. 7 wire 
to the back of the cardboard with gum- 
med tape, allowing sufficient length of 
wire to project below the figure. Pierce 


this wire through the foundation of the 
centerpiece for several inches, bend it 
back against the underneath side and 
secure it with gummed tape. The fa- 
vors are’ placed in the box and are con- 
cealed by the frills of tarlatan. 

Favors for the children may be the 
ever popular party favors that open 
with a snap, and hold little paper caps, 
but more fairy-like favors, to charm 
each little guest, are tiny lead pencil 
wands, 

For the wand, wrap a lead pencil with 
a narrow strip of crepe paper in any of 
the pastel shades. Cut a star from light 
weight cardboard and paste a smaller 
gold gummed star in the center. Join 
this to the pencil with gummed tape or 
by glue. Add a shower of finely cult 
crepe paper in different colors. 

To make the little wings for the girls, 
cut a piece of tarlatan 26 inches wide 
and 18 inches long. Fold it in half 
through the short length. Cut it into 
the shape of fairy wings:and gather 
through the center. Add spots of dif- 
ferent color crepe paper and sew the 
wings on a safety pin. 

The little crowns for the boys are 
bands of silver paper pasted over card- 
board foundations, with silver stars fas- 
tened in the center. 

The little hostess’s costume for the 
party is of crepe paper, made with a 
straight waist section built on a thin 
muslin foundation, with a skirt of sev- 
eral very full ruffles. A pair of silver 
paper wings may be easily made. Just 
shape the wire following the illustra- 
tion as a guide, and paste the paper on 
both sides of this form, trimming it 
close to the edges. Fasten the wings 
together at the center and tie them over 
the shoulders with ribbon. 





“FIRST LADY” DEBATE ON RADIO 


Whispered discussion of the respec- 
tive qualifications of Mrs. Alfred E. 
Smith and Mrs. Herbert Hoover for 
“first lady of the land” gained volume 
in a radio debate sponsored by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. Mrs. 
Chas. Dana Gibson, wife of the artist, 
spoke in behalf of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
John Pratt, member of the New York 
Board of Aldermen, championed Mrs. 
Hoover. 

Mrs. Smith charms with her “gra- 
cious manner and tact, qualities which 
she possesses to a marked degree,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gibson, who stressed 
the manner in which Mrs. Smith not 
only has kept in step with but has aided 
her husband in his upward climb. She 
added: 


These qualities stood out in Houston at 
the time of the Democratic convention. It 
was a real pleasure to see with what skill 
and tact she handled that situation. The 
observed of all observers—you can well im- 
agine, a very conspicuous figure. The re- 
cipient of a great deal of attention, receiv- 
ing it all with simple dignity and modesty, 
never seemingly fatigued by the attention 
showered upon her—always a tactful re- 
mark for each occasion. 

I had the pleasure of taking Mrs. Smith 
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Come to My Birthday Party 


to call on Mrs. Woodrow Wilson while 
there. They had never met before. There 
were two women destined to play very im- 
portant parts in their husbands’ lives. Mrs. 
Wilson filled all our requirements in the 
role she so successfully played as the first 
lady of the land, and I am sure that Mrs. 
Smith will do the same. She unselfishly 
keeps herself modestly in the background— 
finding her greatest satisfaction in her 
husband’s success, 


Warning that a president’s wife “can 
help or gravely hinder her husband’s 
success” was sounded by Mrs. Pratt, 
who said the mistress of the White 
House should have, among other quali- 
ties, good diction and education. Mrs. 
Pratt said in part: 


A modern hostess for the nation must be 
able to talk gaily and intelligently of 
world affairs without saying anything in- 
discreet. She must have tact always, in the 
ordinary sense which comes from the heart, 
and in the diplomatic sense, which requires 
world-wide acquaintanceship with men and 
affairs. Where could we find a woman bet- 





Use This Coupon to Order Instruction 
Booklet on Tables and Favors 


I inclose 10c for which send me 
postpaid complete instruction book- 
let on tables and favors. 


Pe fF aek a cra ae tte b wae Kiet ss 


Street 


Mail all orders to PATHFINDER, 
Dept. 528-A, Washington, D. C- 














ter trained or more aptly fitted than Mrs. 
Hoover? 

A home-maker pre-eminently, yet one 
whose experience will make her a great 
American hostess in the White House. With 
her “engineer” training she will budget her 
time, so that her life need not be all on a 
harassed surface. Her music and her lan- 
guages will go on as usual, and a good many 


of the nation’s guests, who think us de- 
ficient in modern languages, will be sur- 
prised. She will, of course, no longer drive 


her husband to his office in her car. 

As she knits under her lamp of an eve- 
ning—she loves to knit—she will be able 
to think with sympathy of those far-away 
Americans, our new pioneers, who are 
roaming the world in search of markets, sta- 
bilizing our prosperity. They will find, when 
they return, understanding listeners in the 
White House. To her success as a hostess 
Americans of all types, all around the 
world, will bear witness. 





GREENLAND JOURNALISM 


Greenland not only has a newspaper, 
but the paper is free to every inhabitant. 
The “Atuagogolliutit” is printed in the 
native Eskimo language and the expense 
of its publication is met by the South 


Greenland state treasury. 
















WANTED 
Manwith Car 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your ain 
car. No exper- — 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 

$200 TO $500 A MONTH 

Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST- -McNESS CO.. Dept. 315, Freeport, Le 


Healed Her Sore Leg 


Mrs. Albert W. Kelly of Sturgis, Mich., who 
was entirely healed of a sore leg (varicose 
ulcers) of many years standing, says every 
sufferer who writes Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 36-M, Westport Bank Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for his copyrighted book on 
leg sores will learn of a home treatment 
that quickly stops the itching and heals ina 
little while. There is no cost or obligation. 


Getting Up Nights 


Can Be Stoppe often in 24 hours. 


To prove you can 
be rid of this strength-sapping ailment, have more 
pep, be free from burning sensation, pain In the 
groins, backache and weakness. 1 will send you 
PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obli ae no cost. If it stone your 
trouble repay the / he oe telll ng your friends—if not 

the loss is mine. Simply send name and prove ou 
can fee] 10 years younger and be rid of bladder trouble. 
PROSTONE CO., Dept, 3. Kansas City, Me. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others. Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with pay. Only common school educa- 
tion required. Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each year. Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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or DRUG HABIT 
URED FOREVER or NO PAY 
OF treatment sent on trial. Can be 
OU secretly. Guaranteed to banish forever all 
p Gesite ae whtehey, ain, wine, homebrew, moonshine, 
m, morphine, paregoric, laudnum. Costs $2.00. 
STANDARD. LABORA’ TORIES Ste N- 40 BAL TIMORE, MD 


NERVOUSNESS “Oar 


Steals Beauty, Health—Brings Poverty, Misery—Robs Vitality, 
Strength. Let us help y you as we hav = ousands of o the “rs. Write 

































Enclose 20c for val inabl le literature. vish Suc- 
Write for free booklet 

NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bide Nashville. Tenn. 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 


cess, Health, Happy Days. Master Science, £206 Winthvop, C Chicago, til. 
COUGH . STOPPED OR NO PAY 
telling how it is done. 
MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
Cc A N C t Q Free Iilustrated Book. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY sree re eetictheine, 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED %3'<°AnXw Fisuier 
MFG. 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. sr OUIs. MoO, 








You May Have 


CATARRH 


But Why 
Keep It? 





Thousands have found a speedy way to end catarrh, by 
going directly to the cause. Relieve the inflammation of 


mucous membranes with Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, and 


Nature quickly throws off the congestion and restores 
a healthy condition. The Ointment soothes and relieves; 
the Tonic builds up the system. Famous for 40 years. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Get the two-in-one Combined Treat- 
ment at your Drosaist: s. If he hasn’t 


it, send 85c to F a & Co., 
Dept. 139, Toledo, Ohio. 
New Radio tee | Book Mailed Free to 
h Sufferers. 
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Delicious Orangeolo. Send this ad and 10 
ig Se for “a ase We tanks Makes _ gallon, 
Maplewood, 


DRIN : 
66 MILES on 1 11 GALLON GAS SAVER 
Wonderful new Moisture Gas Saver.” All Autos. One sent to in- 
troduce. Agents Wanted. Critchlow, RA-983, Wheaton, Ill. 
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Readers Have Their Say 





AGENTS o:: FREE case“ 


Toilet articles, perfume. temic Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO.. DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


BLADES For Your Gillette 3 Doz. $] 


Guaranteed Brand New. Standard Size 
doubleedge. FREE—A GILLETTE RAZOR or STROPPER if 
you order promptly. Send check or money order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed—prompt delivery. H. INGRAM, Dpt. P, Box 4924, PHILA, PA. 


TREATMENT mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. Iiit cures 
send $1;if not, it's FRE E. 
Write for your treatment 
day. Ww. K. STERLINE 
817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, O. 


CURED OR COSTS NOTHING 
To prove this I will send yon a regular 











$1.00 treatment of my famous Kuro home 
—- absolutely FREE. If it cures pay 
$1. otherwise you owe nothing. 
W. R. DARLINGTON, 

206 Kuro Bidg., KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


or similar troubles pe 
Seoepel tight: N 
away. No 
salves or wwe Easy 
to use. No matter what 


you’ve tried write today for Free Book and guaranteed offer. 
DERMA-TO% LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


Gall Stone Colic 


Don’t operate, You make a bad condition worse. 
Treat the cause in a sensible, painless inexpen- 
sive Way, at home. Write Home Drug Co.,810-57 
Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., for a rec- 
ognized practicing specialist’s prescription on 
liver and gali bladder troubles, for literature 
on treatment, which has been giving gratify- 
ing results to sufferers for 28 years. Sold 
under money-back guarantee, Cut this out. 

















Make Up Your Own 
Magazine Club 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
thirteen popular magazines listed below and in addition 
a yearly subscription to THE PATHFINDER. These 
magazines afford a great variety of good wholesome 
reading. Through this easy method of ordering you 
actually get your magazines at cost. Here is the offer: 


Six ie - 


Select Your Five Favorites 


1 Woman’s World 
2 Successful Farming 
3 Modern Homemaking 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories ; 
6 Gentlewoman Magazine 
7 Farm Life 
8 The Farm Journal 
9 Farm & Fireside 
10 Capper’s Farmer 
11 American Swineherd 
12 American Poultry Journal 
13 People’s Home Journal 


an 
X The Pathfinder 
it Is Easy to Order 


imply select your five favorite magazines above and 
heck the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 

CLIP THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


"THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me the magazines 
represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
with an [X] including the Pathfinder for one year. 


1}2|3|4|5|6/7|8|9|10/11/ 12/13 


Write Your Name & Address Plainly 
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St. or B. F. D. 
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Goa. $2.50 and get 














How Snakes Swallow Toads 


J. R. Brown, of Iowa, stated that when 
snakes swallow toads they swallow the 
hind legs first. Yet I notice in a later issue 
that L. C. O'Donnell, of Ohio, calls atten- 
tion to a picture in the National Geogra- 
phic of a snake swallowing a horned toad 
head first. Both are perfectly right, be- 
cause a horned toad is not a toad, but is a 
lizard.. Lizards have the skin covered with 
scales, which project backwards, and no 
intelligent snake would try to swallow a 
lizard hind end first, as the scales would 
catch all the way down. Toads and frogs, 
however, are not lizards, but are in a divi- 
sion by themselves, the amphibians, and all 
of them have a skin which is bare, without 
external covering. Theoretically it would 
not make any difference which way a snake 
swallowed a toad, but all that I have noticed 
have done it hind end first. The hind legs, 
of course, are the most powerful, and it 
may be due to the fact that such a method 
would stop all kicking at once. A frog will 
keep on croaking until he is completely 
swallowed.—Martin L. Grant, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. “ 


A Bullet Glances 


One day a neighbor boy came to our 
place to spend the day with me. As we 
had nothing else to do we set up a target 
and began shooting at it with a .22 caliber 
rifle. The bullets used were short .22’s. My 
brother, Louis, was watching us and sug- 
gested that we shoot at a glass jar that was 
standing near. I shot at it just once and 
the bullet glanced back and lodged in the 
open palm of my brother’s hand.—Robert 
Sweet, Faribault, Minn. 


Pig Nearly Started War 


In replying to the letter of J. T. Hardy in 
which he refers to a pig nearly causing a 

var between Texas and France, let me refer 
you to Pennybacker’s history of Texas, pub- 
lished in 1895. A footnote on page 214 
reads in part: “France remained extremely 
friendly with Texas until 1841, when a pig 
came near making serious trouble. A pig 
belonging to an Austin hotel-keeper chanc- 
ed to wander into the stable of M. de Sa- 
lingny and helped himself to a generous 
supply of corn. The French hostler imme- 
diately killed the pig, whereupon the land- 
lord ‘horsewhipped’ the hostler. Salingny, 
angry at this treatment of his servant, 

made complaint, and the landlord was 
bound over to appear before court. A few 
days afterward Salingny was in the hotel 
when mine host rushed up to him and or- 
dered him out of the house. Imagine 
Salingny’s rage, that he, the minister of 
France, should be so insulted by a ‘common 
Texan’! As the government did not make 
sufficient amends, he demanded his pass- 
port and left the country. Through his in- 
fluence the Texans were prevented from 
obtaining a large loan in France. The pres- 
ident, however, managed to satisfy him and 
all was once more harmonious.”—C. Put- 
nam, Leon, Okla. 


A Seminole Indian Wedding 

Under the auspices of the local Elks’ 
Club, a band of the Seminole Indians came 
up from the Everglades and held a pow- 
wow at Tampa on June 22. The mayor was 
made honorary chief of the Seminole tribe 
under the name of “White Heron,” who in 
warn presented Chief Billy with a saber 
aiid appoigted him Chief Scalper of the 


City. There were 65 Indians in the parts 
composed of men, women and children. 

The buffalo dance and sun dance were 
given by the Indians. One of the women 
was 96 years old and took as much pleasure 
in the performance as anyone. Henry Billy, 
the champion alligator wrestler, subdued a 
large alligator with his hands and succeed- 
ed in putting it to sleep by stroking it on 
the neck and stomach. The performance 
wound up with a real Indian wedding be- 
tween Cora Osceola and Juanita Cypress, 
the ceremony being given in the Indian 
language. Cora Osceola is a descendent of 
the famous Seminole chief. The groom 
first presented his worldly possessions for 
the inspection of the bride’s parents. These 
consisted of deer hides, cooking utensils 
and a gun, which he carried in a bag. 

The Tampa merchants presented the 
couple with gifts, including aluminum 
cooking utensils, a ukelele, several yards 
of multicolored goods, some tobacco and 
an ice cream’ freezer—Robert O’Neal, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Accepts Parrot’s Invitation 


Reading in the Pathfinder of President 
Harrison’s parrot recalls an experience of 
mine with an interesting specimen. 

One day I went to make a call on a friend, 
but no one being at home I was unable to 
get admittance, so started to retrace my 
steps, when I heard a voice. Looking 
around I perceived a parrot swinging in its 
cage on the porch, loudly calling: “Have a 
seat little g-i-r-l,’” drawling the word in 
imitation of its mistress. 

I accepted the invitation and was regaled 
with the following monologue: 

“I can spell my own name—K-o, K-o, 
Ko—Koko, ain’t that nice? My beautiful, 
beautiful Koko—Because, Because!” (Evi- 
dently of the female persuasion as she gave 
the woman’s reason.) Then she favored 
me with several stanzas of “I want to be 
an Angel,” followed by “Johnny Get Your 
Gun”—a pause, and thinking the enter- 
tainment over, I arose to go, when this 
“ame: “Good-by, Sweetheart.” 

So appropriate was her greeting and adieu 
that reasoning was indicated. A most won- 
derful bird, and I regretted that soon after 
she was summoned to the birds’ paradise 
and so got her wish and became an “angel 
bird,” at what age I do not know. She was 
an aristocratic parrot and did not bear the 
common name“Polly,”’ nor did she call for a 
cracker.—Mrs. Orline Thacher, Estero, Fla. 





100,000 felt “cowboy” hats recently ship- 
ped to Texas, Arizona and Oklahoma aver- 
aged size seven. 
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Elephant Rock is a familiar sight on the 
Columbia river, Washington. 
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Newspaper Views 


New York Evening Post—The trouble with 
the sun these days is that it is entirely too 
prodigal. 








Springfield Union—We should eat more 
raw carrots and fewer rare beefsteaks, says 
a dietitian, and just to prove our unselfish- 
ness we are ready to turn over all our raw 
carrots to him in exchange for his rare 
steaks, 


Macon Telegraph—And if the Frenchman 
who said he didn’t see anything in America 
except hotels had lowered his eyes a bit he 
might have noticed a filling station bright- 
ening a corner here and there. 


American Lumberman—In the Democratic 
party the contest seems to be between the 
solid South and the liquid North. 


New Orleans Times Picayune—‘Fifty 
Washingtonians went to the hospital be- 
cause of bad eggs.” In Chicago the bad eggs 
usually send their victims straight to the 
undertakers. 


Nashville Banner—Looks now as though 
Governor Smith just used the prohibition 
plank in the Democratic platform for a 
springboard, 


Macon News—President Cosgrave, of Ire- 
land, says each U, S, citizen owes $160, He’d 
be surprised. 


Roanoke World-News—If only the re- 
former would labor among those who need 
it instead of scolding people already some- 
what ‘better than he is. 


Detroit News—It was to have been a 
“clean campaign,” and already they have 
dug up old charges against Hoover for 
driving without dimmers and against Al 
for amateur acting. 


Macon Telegraph—If, as reported, Col. 
Lindbergh seeks oblivion, he might try 
flying across an ocean with a lady pas- 
senger. 


Helena Record-Herald—Did you ever no- 
tice how many of your acquaintances hap- 
pen along when you are being towed in? 

Roanoke 
story of 
poem, 


Times—A writer has told the 
the Civil war in an 80,000-word 
War is an awful thing. 


Kansas City Star—Al Smith is going to 
speak in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and points wet. 

Kansas City Star—Mr. Ford gave Mr. 
Rockefeller a new Ford for his birthday 
present. And now another cash customer 
will have to wait a while. 


Ohio State Journal—The most we'll con- 
cede for spinach, even in our most tolerant 
moments, is that it is a great experiment, 
noble in motive, as Mr. Hoover said of pro- 
hibition. 





THE ICE CREAM SHIP 

American ice cream has become extremely 
popular in certain coast cities of the Far 
East, notably at Hongkong. Shanghai and 
Manila have developed the same taste to a 
slightly lesser degree, while Tokyo takes a 
Shipment now and then. 

Most of the Pacific steamships have in- 
talled refrigerator compartments to meet 
this growing business. The boats that used 
to be called “mail boats” are now spoken of 
as the “ice cream boats,” and the date of 
their arrival is advertised days in advance. 
\t Hongkong parties are arranged to take 
place on, the evening of the arrival of an 
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“ice cream ship.” So great is the demand 
that the fresh shipment is all gone in three 
or four days. 

Every liner takes tons of this delicacy 
from such western cities as San Francisco 
and Seattle. In the special packing cases 
used it will keep in good order for about 
two months, but it is not allowed to last 
that long, 





PRIZE PORKER OF GERMANY 
A few weeks ago we published a picture 
of “Dazzler,” a purebred Poland-China hog 
weighing 1,235 pounds, The animal is own- 


Pat 
»* 





Grunts Only in German 


ed by William Deichmann, of Leigh, Nebr. 
This week we are publishing a picture of 
the prize-winner of Germany. He is a full- 
blooded Yorkshire-Pork and weighs 972 
pounds—263 pounds less than “Dazzler.” 








PILES 


Now joyful, soothing relief in 7 

minutes, Almost incredible! New 
and amazing medication does the work. 
Tubes are 50c at drug stores. Mail 
coupon now for convincing trial treat- 
ment, sent post paid in plain wrapper. 


MUNYON’S 
Pile Ointment 


MUNYON REMEDY CO., Scranton, Pa. 119 
Send free trial Munyon’s Pile Ointment. 
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MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in 8 time at home making display cards. 
Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
inetrect goo and supply you with work. 
Write for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


BLOOI 


or What’s the Cause send for FREE Booklet 
Dr. Panter’s Treatment used successfully for over 25 
years in the most sevére and chronic cases Write now. 
Dr. Panter, 179 W. Washington St., Room 431, Chicago 


TOB ACC Or SNUFF HABITE 
on taal Hatnlees. Coots $ 










DISEASES-No Matter 
How Bad or Old theCase 





Cureb Or No Pave 


“pipe, chewing. Full tre 
Costs $1.50 Ot el nothing if it fails. Over 
used SUPERBA CO. N.T.10. Baltimore, Ma. © 


PELLAGRA CURED 


Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured FREE PROOF TO 
YOU. All sufferers write today for 50 page book describing signs 
andsymptoms. Send no money, just your name and address, 








AMERICAN COMPOUNDING CO.. Box 3220, jasper. Ala. 
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THE DETECTIVE TRIPS 

The great detective examined the scene 
of the crime. Here he picked up the ashes 
of a cigarette, there a piece of dirt still 
moist. He measured and smelt, attentive 
to the least indications while admirers and 
amateur operatives followed and watched 
in silence. Finally, having seen and noted 
everything, he sat down and said slowly: 
“The assassin is five feet and eight inches 
in height, blond, hair close-cropped, smokes 
New Silver cigarettes; came alone in a 
small four-cylinder coupe, walks with a 
swinging gait, long steps, wears no ring, has 
gray-blue socks and a black felt hat.” 

“Excuse me,” said one of the admiring 
circle, “but was it a man or woman?” 

<A ” repeated the great detective dis- 
concerted. “Ah, gosh, I don’t know.” 


Mike—Hold on, Pat. Don’t come on the 
ladder till I get down. It’s old and cracked. 

Pat—Aw, I don’t care if it does break. 
’Twould serve the boss right to have to 
buy a new one. 


“You are an honest boy,” said the lady, 
as she opened the roll of five one-dollar 
bills, “but the money I lost was a five- 
dollar bill. Didn’t you see that in the ad- 
vertisement ?” 

“Yessim,” replied the boy. “It was a five- 
dollar bill that I found, but I had it changed 
so that you could pay me a reward.” 


“Do you know, old man, that’s a swell- 
looking nurse you've got!” 

"I hadn’t noticed.” 

“Good heavens—I had no idea you were 
so sick!’—Collier’s. 


Gee—Girls in Bingville who wear skirts 
above their knees should be arrested. 

Whizz—Wouldn’t that be unconstitu- 
tional? 

Gee—No. The Constitution only gives 
the right to bear arms. 


Fortune-Teller—I see by your hand you'll 
die when you’re 57. 

Uncle Eli—But, my dear woman, I’m 59 
now: 

Fortune-Teller—Why, then you should 
have been dead two years. You’re living 
under false pretenses. 


“So he said he knew me when I was a 
little girl?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Then what did he say?” 

“He said he knew you when he was a lit- 
tle boy.” 


Foreman—Now, then, hurry up, can’t you? 

Laborer—All right, boss. ~But Rome was- 
n’t built in a day. 

Foreman—No, perhaps not; but I wasn’t 
foreman on that job, 


Customer—Are you sure this suit won’t 
shrink when it gets wet? 

Jacobsen—Mine friendt, effery fire com- 
pany in town has squirted vater on dot suit. 


“Do you believe Stella’s teacher can make 
anything out of her voice?” 

“Well, she’s made over $100 out of it al- 
ready !” 


Mother—I hope you don’t open your eyes 
during church prayer. 

Willie—I don’t, but the Smith boy does; 
I saw him, 


Customer—I want a pair of garters, please. 
Clerk—Yes, madam. Something _ like 
those you have on? 


Diner—Waiter, please close that window. 

Waiter—Is there a draft, sir? 

Diner—No, but it’s the fourth time my 
steak has blown off the plate. 


Teacher—Johnny, your essay on “Our 
Dog” is word for word the same as your 
brother’s, 

Johnny—Yes, Teacher, it’s about the same 
dog. 


Ethyl—He said he would kiss me or die 
in the attempt. 

Methyl—And did you let him? 

Ethyl—Well, he has no life insurance, and 
I pitied his poor old mother. 


Marie Kissem—How do I know your love 
will be everlasting? 

Willie Necker—That’s the way I always 
love ’em. 


Bozo—Two years ago I could have bought 
that valuable piece of property for a song. 

Bimbo—And you coudn’t sing, eh? 

Bozo—Oh, I could sing, but I couldn’t get 
the right notes. 


Missionary (to cannibal)—What makes 
your chief so talkative? 

Cannibal—Oh, he ate a couple of bar- 
bers this morning. 


Hubby—You have changed washerwomen, 
I see. 

Wifey—Yes. How did you know? 

Hubby—Instead of getting Aronoff’s, 
Rakemann’s and Matteossian’s shirts, I am 
getting some strange garments I never 
wore before. 


“Why don’t you marry him—he’s rich 
and old?” 

“Old? He may live for 10 years yet!” 

“Marry him and do your own cooking.” 


“Do your children use a toothbrush reg- 
ularly ?” 

“I should say! Every morning when they 
get up they race to see who can get to the 
toothbrush first.” 


Doris (dreamily)—Do you believe in love 
at first sight, Phyllis? 

Phyllis—No. The first time I saw Harry 
was in a limousine, and I fell desperately in 
love with him. I found out later that it was 
hired—London Humorist. 


Appel—Poor old Bob Griffin! Anothe 
good man gone wrong in his old age. 

Alden—What’s the matter? Has he rob 
bed or murdered someone? 

Appel—Oh, no—much worse than that 
He’s taken.to golf. 


She—Isn’t this a wonderful age? Yo: 
just can’t help wanting everything you se 
He—Humph!—Paris Rire. 


Mistress—Mary, what time is it? 

Maid—Half-past two. 

Mistress—Oh, thank goodness. I still have 
20 minutes to eatch the train. 

Maid—Yes, ma’am, I knew you’d be rus) 
ed so I set the clock back 30 minutes 
give you more time. 


Hingus—Did you hear that Dismuke’ 
hair all turned white within two months. 

Dingus—Some great sorrow? 

Hingus—No. He quit dyeing it. 


Reformer—It is time we had a moral 
awakening. Let us arise in our might and 
gird our loins. Let us take off our coats 
Let us bare our arms. Let us 

Feminine Voice—Hold on! If this is to 
be a moral awakening, don’t dare to take 
off another thing! 


Virginia Ham—I know he’s rich, but isn’t 
he too old to be considered eligible? 

Ethyl Gass—My dear, he’s too eligible to 
be considered old. 


Minister—Well, !it- 
tle man, I must cal! 
and thank your mot! 
er for these 10 sple: 
@id apples she se: 
me. 

Boy—Oh, please, s1! 
won't you kind 
thank her for 14 
London Passing Sh 


Joe, senior—Uncle Eli Podger can ne\ 
remember where he parked his auto, w! 
he comes to the city. 

Joe, junior—How does he ever manage | 
find it again? 

Joe, senior—Easy enough. He wa 
around till everybody else in town 1h 
driven home, and then the last auto 
has to be his. 


Little Richard—A fib is the same as 
story and a story is the same as a lie 

Little Roy—No, it isn’t. 

Little Richard—Yes, it is, because my 1° 
ther said so, and my father is an editor. 

Little Roy—I don’t care if he is. My ! 
ther is a real estate man, and’ he know 
more about lying than your father do 





